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By Norman Thomas 


nemployment and Our Elected Representatives—. 

Brave Labor Fight—Matthew Woll’s Address— 
Hopeful Signs for the Party—John Dewey’s 

Group—The Outcry Against Russia 


IOWA CITY, IOWA. 


S I go around the country I am impressed with the breakdown 


of the old parties in facing the real issues of our time. 


Unemployment is general and tragic. Long lines of unemploy- 


ed are outside all the slave markets. 


four days a week. But the steel mills still 
keep men on ten hour shifts and coal mines 
in Western Pennsylvania and Ohio pay not 
more than 60% or 70% of the old wage 
scale. Here in Iowa farmers tell me of the 
bitterly low prices for the things they produce. 

But government, federal and state, is ducking 
every issue. No one but Socialists is urging 
unemployment insurance. Old age assistance 
laws or bills, like the one in New York are 
travesties of justice and of the thing we 
Socialists seek. They are tragically inadequate 
and more likely to build-up political machines 





have grown old in toil. If we New York 
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of social insurance it will help the whole country. 


DO WE NEED A SOCIALIST PARTY? 
Tt Washington things are no better. 


President Hoover’s statement—bas broken down. 


of the interests. 


trust and the Anaconda Copper Co. 
The Senate is burying a bill forbidding the war and navy de- 
ents to assign officers to duty in the Caribbean countries. 
President Hoover is allowing our delegates to the London Naval 


Conference to interpret his plea for naval reduction into a plan for 


a bigger navy. If France and Italy bear an especial responsibility 
for the dubious outlook in London we Americans are not innocent, 
for it is our delegation which blocked the abolition of battleships. 
And Republicans and Democrats are equally responsible. Yet people 
ask: “Do we need the Socialist Party?” * 


THE TRADE UNION POSITION 

N the way of getting a Socialist or labor party one of the chief 
I obstacles is this wet and dry wrangle. Now the issue is im- 
portant, it is going to be discussed, it should be discussed. But not 
all the time to the exclusion of every other issue. Newspapers like 
the Chicago Tribune and Cincinnati Inquirer I suspect of deliberately 
exciting the populace about prohibition so tuat they will forget un- 
employment. Hard boiled capitalists pose bs ‘“liberals’’because they 
want to get their liquor legally. Politicians, wet and dry, without 
ideas or courage on great issues of freedom, peace and plenty, re- 
hash old arguments on liquor. More than ever should we try to 
force all parties to give legal efficacy to a referendum on prohibi- 
tion. I see no other possible way out. Meanwhile Congress might 
put a time limit on prohibition orators in a country that needs bread 
more than legal beer. 

It isn’t only the breakdown of the old parties that impresses me 
as I go about the country but also the inadequacy of the unions, 
with honorable exceptions, to their task. What I have heard and 
seen makes me more than ever long for the success of the Miners’ 
Convention called for March 10th at Springfield, Illinois. In West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois well informed men. have 
told me “there is no hope under the Lewis regime.” 

One brave union fight I have seen is the struggle of the Pitts- 
burgh taxi drivers for the union that is their only protection against 
exploitation by the Parmlee Company which has a terrific hold on 
the taxi industry in and out of Pittsburgh. I am delighted with the 
help Pittsburgh comrades are giving in the struggle. Local unions, 
too, are giving nobly to relief. But it must unfortunately be said 
that neither the teamsters’ union nor the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor has given these men leadership. Indeed, the acting pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Federation actually tried to help Secretary 
of Labor Davis put over an agreement as a recognition of the union 
that was no recognition at all. 

I thought of this when I read some account of Matthew Woll’s 
speech at our New York Labor Institute. It was good to hear what 
he had to say. But aside from’ the basic difference in his point of 
view and ours, the plain truth is that the A. F. of L. as a whole 
isn’t doing very well its own avowed job. Of course, the A. F. of L. 
is a federation, as Mr. Woll pointed out, not a One Big Union. But 
as a federation it finds power to smash or recognize or discipline 
radical unions or central bodies; e. g., in New York and Seattle. On 
the other hand, it rarely finds power to fulfill its own promises to 
Negroes barred by local unions or effectively discipline dilatory con- 
servative unions or effectively aid vital strikes. It iJl becomes Mr. 
Woll to criticize the Marion strike which the A. F. of L. did so little 
to help. And remembering how various building trade strikes of 
orthodox unions have been conducted I read with amazement and 
resentment Mr. Woll’s uncalled for and misleading statement that 
if the usual A. F. of L. tactics had been employed in Marion instead 
of the methods of violence and disturbance the massacre might 
not have taken place. 

Of course, we Socialists ought to work in the established unions 
without trying to dictate to them or control them from without, 
but we havea right and a duty, in view of existing conditions, to 
urge our own labor program by all honest, fair and democratic 
means of persuasion. 


SOCIALIST STRENGTH RETURNING 

OR our cause I find mych encouragement in the size and atti- 

tude of the audiences I meet; in my talk with our capable 

young secretary, Clarence Senior; in the activity of our Pittsburgh 
office and the way Pennsylvania comrades are lining up to push 
Maurer for Governor and Van Essen for Senator; in the fine work 
of the party in Milwaukee and the way the party and local unions 
are joining hands to save the Milwaukee Leader. It has been good 
to see and feel all these and other signs of life and vigor in our 
movement. I am pleased also at the student interest and especially 
pleased by the vigor of the Chicago University Socialist Club. 

Among the “intelligentsia” I find a good deal of hopeful in- 
terest in the League for Independent Political Action. It reaches 
mostly those who for one reason or another won't as yet call them- 
selves Socialists. It is pushing a genuinely Socialist immediate 
program and is sticking to its independence of the old parties. Since 
it is careful not to call itself a party and has cooperated so honestly 
thus far with us I think we can hail it as a useful agency worth 
watching in a friendly and cooperative spirit. But I can’t help ad- 
ding how much better it would be if it would come all the way 
with us and work with and through us, as, indeed, some of its mem- 
bers do. Still maybe it has been a little bit our fault that it went 
its separate way, and we ought to rejoice in every educational force 
that is at work for a new party alignment on the basis of real 
economic issues. That is why I want to help guide the L. I. P. A. 


THE CRY AGAINST RUSSIA 
THINK that the present outcry in the world against religious 
persecution in Russia arose out of some real and indefensible 
persecution, but unquestionably that outcry is being exploited in 
England by the Tories to hit the Labor Party which recognized 
Russia, and in America to bolster capitalism against a new economic 
order. I suspect this outside agitation is welcome to Stalin because 
it plays in his hands to unite Russia behind him. Hence the need of 
going slow in a very difficult situation. We want facts, not rumors. 
We must distinguish between restrictions on the churches and re- 
ligious persecution solely for religious beliefs and practices. 

Some regulation of the churches was clearly necessary in Rus- 
sia. Likely the government has gone too far, but that which may 
logically excite the Pope and Bishop Manning need not be looked on 
by the rest of us as outrageous persecution. I believe that men are 
better off with various associations for various purposes, cultural, 
etc., not too much under the iron hand of an all-powerful state. That 
certainly applies to Commuhist treatment of labor unions and I 
think it applies in some degree to Communist rules for churches. 
But Socialists who believe in religious as in other liberty cannot 
offord blindly to jump in one boat with the Pope, the English Tories, 
Bishop Manning, and various Jewish and Protestant leaders, not all 





Steel 
mills and coal miners ate working three or 


in many counties than to help the aged who 


Socialists put up a real fight for a real measure 


Congress draws near the 

end of its labors in producing a profoundly unsatisfactory tariff 
law. The federal power commission by common consent—even by 
Its secretary, 
according to recent testimony before the Senate Committee, is a tool 
Yet even progressive Senators like Walsh and 
Wheeler when it comes to brass tacks won’t fight the probable de- 
livery of Flathead River power to the tender mercies of the power 
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By Louis Waldman 


(Chairman, Public Affairs Committce of the Socialist Party) 
HEN Governor Roosevelt and the New York state legis- 
lature created a commission to report “the most prac- 

tical and efficient method of providing security against old age 
want,” the hopes of old age pension advocates ran high. To be 
sure, an ideal old-age pension bill was not to be expected. 
The economic, political and legal difficulties were known to be 
great. Nor did the composition of the commission inspire com- 
plete confidence. We knew that six appointive Republicans and 
three Democrats would not produce an ideal piece of social 
legislation. 

Nevertheless, the intention of the resolution which created 
the commission was plain: it was proposed to draw up an old 
age pension system. 

Progressive men, women and organizations—trade union- 
ists, Socialists, independents and progressives—will be pro- 
foundly disappointed by the legislation which the commission 
has drafted and which has been submitted to the legislature on 
behalf of a unanimous commission. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT 
HILE an immediate complete and adequate system of old 


a 


age relief was perhaps too much to expect under the cir- 
cumstances, we did not contemplate that the commission would 
completely abandon the purpose for which it was created! We 
did not expect that under the guise of a pension bill, the com- 
mission would introduce an ainendment to the Poor Law con- 
taining none of the elements of an old age pension law. Our 
disappointment is the more keen because the report of the com- 
mission was unanimous. Not even the Democratic appointees 
of the commission dissented. 

The established conservative newspapers of the state cannot 
see in the commission bill an old age pension law. “Jt (the bill) 
does not propose old age pensions at all,” says the New York 
Sun. “It isa long way from a‘comprehensive and satisfactory 
solution of the problem of old age pensions.” And the New 
York Times is forced to say: “Hard upon the heels of the 
report submitted to the legislature by the Commission comes 
Socialist protest against this ‘tragically inadequate’ scheme of 
old age pensions. The difficulty about this complaint is that 
the comimisston’s plan is not an old age pension system... 
Essentially, the commission’s proposals constitute a modernized 
poor-relief scheme.” 


THE POOR LAW IS BETTER 
|) pectic the lukewarm reception accorded the proposed 
bill, some newspapers, individuals and organizations, see 
the bill as an important “first step” which would mean some 
advance, if not much, in the problem of caring for the aged. 
But an examination of the bill and a comparison of it with the 
poor law shows that the aged would gain nothing by the adop- 
tion of this bill. The alleged benefits to the aged provided for 
in this legislation are already incorporated in the poor law! 
The most astounding fact is that the poor law is actually 
more liberal in its provisions than this alleged old-age pension 
bill. Whereas the pension bill prescribes numerous limitations 
and qualifications for those who become beneficiaries—such as 
citizenship, 70 years of age or over, ten year residence in the 
state, one year residence in the county—the existing poor law 
gives an old person qualified to receive relief under the com- 
mission bill, the same relief without any of these qualifications. 
Let us compare the provisions of the proposed commission 
bill with the existing poor law. 


THE POOR LAW 
The poor law, which dates 
back over 300 years, back to 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
was modernized in 1929 and 


THE COMMISSION BILL 

Compare this section of the 
poor law with the provisions 
of the commission’s “pension” 
re-enacted under the title of plan. Section 122 sets forth 
“The Public Welfare Law”. 
Article 9 provides for relief 
and service for “those unable 


the object of the bill in the 
following words: 


‘eae : ; The care and relief of aged 
to maintain themselves.” So g 
much of Section 77 of this ar- 
is material reads as 


persons in need and whose 


ticle as physical or other condition or 
follows: 

“"77. CARE TO BE GIV- 
EN. It shall be the duty of 
public welfare officials, insofar 
as funds are available for that 
purpose, to provide adequately - 


lisabilities render permanent 
their inability to provide prop- 
erly for themselves is hereby 
declared to be a special mat- 
ter of state concern and neces- 
for those unable to maintain sity in promoting the public 


themselves.” health and welfare. 





NO NEW PRINCIPLE ESTABLISHED 


TY] O some the language of the commission bill may sound revo- 

lutionary. The apologists for the bill call it a new declara- 
tion of state policy. But is it a new declaration? The policy 
enunciated has been public policy for decades, if not centuries. 
As a matter of fact, the public welfare law, in so many words, 
says that it is the duty of the state or its subdivisions “to pro- 
vide adequately for those unable to maintain themselves.” 
The only difference between the commission declaration and the 
poor law declaration is that the poor law is all-embracing, cov- 
ering all ages and all conditions of men and women, whereas 
this proposed article limits that policy only to the aged, and 
not to all aged, either. 
Section 123 of the proposed law, entitled “To Whom Relief 
is to be Given’, contains the limitations, none of which are in 
the poor law. So that I may not be accused of misinterpretation, 
I will quote that section in full. It is as follows: 

“Relief shall be given under this article to any per- 
son who 
1, Has atiained the age of seventy years; and 





of whom always believed in religious liberty for other folks. 
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A BETRAYAL OF THE A 


Proposed New York “Pension” Bill Is Less Liberal 
Than The Existing Poor Law Provisions 


2. Is unable to support himself, either in whole or in 
part; and has na children or other person able to support 
him and responsible under the provisions of this chapter 
for his support; 
3. Is a citizen of the United States; and 
4. Has been a resident of the state of New York for 
at least ten years immediately preceding his application 
for relief; and 
5. Has resided in and been an inhabitant of the county 
or city in which the application is made for at least one 
year immediately preceding the date of application; and 
6. Is not at the time an inmate of any public or private 
home for the aged, or any public home, or in any public 
or private institution of a custodial, correctional or cur- 
ative character, except in the case of temporary medical 
or surgical care ina hospital ; and 
7. Has not made a voluntary assignment or transfer of 
property for the purpose of qualifying for such relief. 

Under the limitations provided for in this section no aged 
person is entitled to receive any benefits under this proposed 
plan who is able to maintain himself. But that is precisely the 
test provided for in the poor law! It will be noted that age 
is not the test. Poverty and destitution is to be the test. Pov- 
erty and destitution, likewise, is the test under the poor law! 

It will be noted, further, that an old person, though of the 
qualified age of seventy years and entirely unable to support 
himself but who has children or other persons able to support 
him “and responsible under the provisions of this chapter for 
his support” is not entitled to any benefits. “This chapter” 
referred to in the bill is a chapter in the Public Welfare Law 
—the old poor law. 

Thus we find that the same limitations imposed upon a per- 
son unable to maintain himself under the poor law are also 
imposed upon the aged applicant in the c6smission plan. In 
other words, a helpless-old person who has a child or children 
who, under the poor law are obliged to support him—cannot 
receive any benefits. Such obligation on the part of a child or 
children or other person has to be established in a trial under 
the criminal law. The ability of such child to support his par- 
ents depends entirely upon the judicial outlook and the stand- 
ards of living allow for such a child. If, let us say, a tailor or 
farmer has ambitions to send a son or daughter to college to 
study medicine, notwithstanding that he does so at great family 
sacrifice, I have no doubt a court would say that such a man 
ought to be able to support an aged parent. 


AN INSULT TO THE AGED! 
T IS CLAIMED THAT THE PROPOSED PLAN 
BY THE COMMISSION ESTABLISHES AN- 
OTHER IMPORTANT PRINCIPLE — THAT OF 
“OUT DOOR” RELIEF, WHICH MEANS THAT 
AN AGED PERSON MAY BE MAINTAINED IN 
HIS HOME OR IN A PRIVATE HOME WITH 
SOME MEMBER OF HIS FAMILY. 
Those who make that claim do so either out of ignorance 


or worse. The right to “outdoor relief” and service to be 





Conference On Pension Bill; 
' Institute to Analyze Measure 


rWIRADE UNION, Socialist and liberal groups will decide on the 

position they will take on pending old age pension legislation 
before the State Legislature at ‘a conference to be held at the 
People’s House, 7 East 15th street, on Friday evening, March 7. 
Four days later, on March 11, the hearing on old age pension leg- 
islation will take place. 

The conference, called by the Public Affairs Committee of the 
Socialist Party in conjunction with its Committee on Labor, will 
have an analysis of the provisions of the bill, which even Governor 
Roosevelt has characterized as inadequate, presented to it by a 
number of Socialists and trade unionists. 

Suggestions that several objectionable provisions in the bill as 
drafted by Senator Mastick, chairman of the Legislature’s Commit- 
tee to Investigate Old Age Pensions be removed before the bill re- 
ceives the support of organized labor and others primarily interested 
in its enactment will be submitted to the conference. If the sug- 
gestions are adopted, delegates named at the conference to appear 
at the hearing on March 11 will present these suggestions as the 
recommendations of the conference. 

In the meantime, the views on old age pensions as well as 
on other phases of social insurance of those who disagree as to how 
far progressives can go in support of measures which do not fully 
meet their wishes will be presented and their differences thrashed 
out at a series of four sessiqns of the Institute on Social Insurance, 
to be held at the People’s House, 7 East 15th street, on Saturday 
and Sunday, March 1 and 2, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. The In- 
stitute is being arranged under the joint auspices of the Rand 
School and the city committee of the Socialist Party. 

The opening session, on Saturday, at 2 o'clock, of which B. 
Charney Vladeck will be the chairman, will be devoted to various 
phases of the unemployment problems, and the remedial steps that 
can be taken to relieve distress caused by it. 

Dr. Harry W. Laidler will discuss “State Insurance Against 
Unemployment,” Abraham Beckerman “Union Insurance Against 
Unemployment” with particular reference to what the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America have done, and Henry Rosner, who 
has just completed a study of employment exchanges for the 
Municipal Research Committee of the Socialist Party, will discuss 
“Employment Exchanges.” 

The session will be followed by a discussion, the second session 
to be presided over by Charles Solomon, Socialist candidate for 
Controller in the last election. 

On Sunday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, the conflicting views on 
old age pensions will have an opportunity to find expression. Dr. 
Abraham Epstein, secretary of the American Association for Old- 
Age Security, and regarded as one of the leading authorities on the 
subject in the United States, will lead off the discussion with a talk 
on “Problems of Old Age Security.” He will be followed by Louis 
Waldman, author of a social insurance measure when he was 2 
member of the State Legislature, who will discuss “Adequate Old 
Age Pension Plans.” The present bill before the State Legislature 
will be taken up. Algernon Lee will preside at this session. 

The fourth and concluding session, on Sunday, at 4 o'clock, 
will take up health and maternity insurance. Dr. Eveline Burns, 
an authority on health insurance, will take that question, and 
Leiffer Magnussen, American representative of the International 
Labor Office, will speak on “Social Insurance Abroad.” 

Admission to all sessions will be by ticket. Tickets, which are 
free, can be obtained at the Rand School, 7 East 15th Street. 


My 
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given a poor person in his home or in the home of a relative 
or friend is clearly established in the existing Public Welfare 
Law. Section 77 of the Public Welfare Law (the old Poor 
Law) provides as follows: 


“As far as possible families shall be kept together, and 


they shall not be separated for reasons of poverty alone.. 


Whenever practicable, relief and service shall be given to 
@ poor person in his own home; the commissioner of pub- 
lic welfare may, however, in his discretion, provide relief 
and care in a boarding home, the home of a relative, a pub- 
lic or private home or institution, or in a hospital.” 

Thus the poor law already provides for the sort of relief 
for which the Commission bill is hailed as a great innovation. 

The Commission bill itself is a proposed article to be added 
to the poor law. Its administration is left, substantially in the 
hands of the same public welfare officials and agencies created 
for the administration of the poor law. 

There will be no gain of any kind to the aged in the adop- 
tion of this bill. The poor law already gives everything that 
this bill provides for; but that is not old-age pension. If the 
commission plan is old-age pension, then the poor law is old- 
age pension. 

To the sincere advocates of old-age pensions the meaning 
of that kind of social legislation is clear. 

First of all, there must be security for the aged. 

The proposed comfhission bill does not provide for security 
for the aged. It provides for “relief” indefinite in amount, 
dependent upon the judgment of the local public welfare offi- 
cial, subject, of course, to the theoretic right of appeal by the 
helpless aged. Much has already been said by the Socialists 
on that point. Failure to provide for a definite grant in the 
bill would place every helpless old man and woman at the mercy 
of local politicians. Funds made available by the state for the 
aged would constitute another source of political patronage to 
the local ward heeler, with all that this hideous practice implies. 

Under the proposed bill the old person not only is to get 
no more than the indefinite amount of “relief” already provided 
for in the poor law but the manner in which that relief is spent 

and the mode of life of the unfortunate old man or woman is 
to be under the constant surveillance of the local public wel- 
fare official. . 

What a prospect for the old man or woman! What sect 
ity for the aged this bill proposes! No greater insult and be- 
trayal of the aged could be imagined. 

IS THIS THE OLD PARTIES’ BEST? 

Wuien under the pressure of popular demand the legis- 
lature last year appointed a commission on old-age secur- 

ity, consisting of three persons to be appointed by Governor 

Roosevelt, three by the temporary president of the Senate, and 

three by the speaker of the Assembly, it charged them with 

definite duties. Section 2 of chapter 664 of the laws of 1929, 

creating the commission, provides, as follows: 

“{2—PURPOSES AND DUTIES:— 

Such commission shall study and investigate the indus- 
trial condition of aged men and women in order to ascer- 
tain and report to the legislature the most practical and 
efficient method of providing security against old age want. 
It may examine the statutes and regulations of other states 
and countries relating to the old age relief and the effect 
thereof. It may seek the aid of actuarial authorities in 
the compilation of statistics and in the formulation of a 
general plan for security against old age want. It shall 
study the subject of district infirmaries, their establish- 
ment and maintenance. It shall report to the legislature 
on or before the 15th day of February, 1930, the feasi- 
bility and practicability of the establishment of a plan 
which will provide security against old age want, includ- 
ing a proposed method or methods of financing such plam, 
The commission shall cause to be prepared a draft oF 
drafts of such legislation as may be required to carry out 
its recommendations and include such drafts of legisla- 
tion as part of its report. Such commission shall have all 

the power of a legislative committee as provided by the 
legislative law.” 

If the legislation drafted by the Commission is, in the 
judgment of this commission “the most practical and effitient 
method of providing security against old age want”, then it is 
clear to the whole world that labor of hand and brain in indus- 
try and on the farm, to whom old-age pensions are a vital 
necessity, need not expect anything from Democrats and Re- 
publicans. Their needs will have to be satisfied by organizing 
politically to fight for a program of social legislation whisls 
will not treat them as beggars. 

The Socialist party calls upon organized labor, progressive 
and civic groups, and progressive individuals everywhere to 


unite with it in the formulation of a sound, just and workat 


dle 
old-age pension bill and urge its adoption upon the legislature. 
= ~ - 

WORD to those progressive men and women, Socialist 
and non-Socialist, outside of New York State: The de- 
mand for old age pensions has cut across state lines. I 
heard in all states. 
York State, the danger of all 
lic demand for a vital reform by the passage of meaningless 


will confront 


Yet the very danger that exists in New 

aying and stilling an aroused pub- 
variations of existing charity relief measures, 
every state in the union. A recent survey by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor of the old-age pension bills in operation in 
six states indicates that but 1,003 persons are receiving pen- 
sions ! Old-age pension legislation of this*type is of questionable 
value. The national Socialist Party and its affiliated state or- 
ganizations call for the aid of the progressive men and women 
of the nation in a campaign for old-age pension laws in fact 
as well as in name, 
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0 ) New Mem 
foined Socialists 
_ During January 


‘Secretary Senior Reports | tional executive committee, will be 
. }one of the speakers. 

henomenal Gains | On Sunday morning, March 2, 

ar lat 11 o'clock, the Verband will 

Made All Over the Ma another meeting in the East 

Fig A Country — N. Y. «|New York section of Brooklyn, at 


* | 218 Van Siclen avenue, with James 
Speeding Up |Oneal and others as the speakers. 
(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


; At a meeting of the city execu- 
: HICAGO.—The first month of | tive committee of the Socialist 
the national drive for an in- 


‘ |Party it was decided to provide 
¢reased Socialést membership 





|Lewis with additional assistance 
comes to a close with 2,500 mem- in order to arrange for the numer- 
bers added to the rolls. Something 
less than one-half of that number 
‘has come from New York City, | 
which began the drive earlier. The) 
goal in the nation is 30.000 new) 
members, in New York City 10,000 
new members. 

Next to New York, Pennsylva- 
nia has been the first of the state 
organizations to make arrange- 
ments for an-intensive drive. The 
machinery for the drive has been 
established, and work will be sot-| 
ten under way beginning next 
week. 

“If we continue the present) 
pace, our goal will be reached,” 
Clarence Senior, national sccre-| 
tary of the Socialist Party, de- 
clares. Marx Lewis, who has been 
named by the national executive 
committee to assist Senior in get- 
ting the drive under way, declares | 
that the rete of speed will increase | 
as more state organizations rally 
to the support of the drive. The 
plans for the western tour of the 
members of the national executive 
committee provide for a member- 
ship drive wherever meetings are | 
held. | 

New members are coming 
only from organized territory, but | 
from cities and towns where the 
Socialist Party never had an or-| 


ganization. 


New Yorkers Filling Quotos 

In New York City, party mem- 
bers are continuing to furnis’: their 
quota of five members cych, in 
order to reach the goal of 10,000 | 
by May Day. Names of those who 
have already furnished their quota 
will be published in The New) 
Leader in the near future. 

At meetings held during the 
past week, addressed by Judge 
Jacob Panken, August Claessens 
and others about fifty members| 
were added to the membership | 


not | 


Membership 


O 
|appeal possible continues to grow 
jin the past. 

|chairman of the Socialist party's 


and the steady 


ous details in connection with the 
membership drive, espécially in 
the getting out of the mailing to 
the enrolled Socialist voters. 





Drive Depends 


On Fund Plea 


$1,000 Given to N. Y. 
Party to Date — 300 
SendIn Dollar Bills 


VER 17,000 enrolled Socialist 
voters, and as many more 
who have not enrolled as Social- 
ists but are known to be inclined 
towards Socialism, will be reached 
with an appeal to join the Socialist 
party, if the voluntary offering ev- 
ery Socialist party member has 
been asked to make to make this 


during the coming week as it has 


As the New Leader goes to 
press, about $300 have come in 6n 
the $1, or more, contribution which 
former Judge Jacob Panken, 


Finance Committee, hz personal- 
ly written to every party member 
to make. That response came when 
only part of the mailing was out, 
stream of contri- 
butions shovld bring the total re- 


SScialisis 
Attack N. Y. 


- Election Law 


One District Costs 70,- 
000, Another 10,000 
Votes—“P. R.”’ Would 
Give Party Seven Al- 
dermen, Gerber Shows 


p= the present aldermanic 

district apportionment in New 
York City, some districts cast as 
high as 70,000 votes for alderman, 
while other districts cast less than 
10,000 votes, making the vote for 
alderman count for seven times as 
much in some cases as in others, 
according to a tabulation just 
compiled by the Socialist party 
and submitted to the New York 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
by Julius Gerber, who went to Al- 
bany on behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the Socialist party 
this week to appeal for a favorable 
report on the Hofstadter propor- 
tional representation bill. 

These figures show, the So- 
cialists declare, that New York 
City Republicans are deprived of 
twelve members of the Board of 
Aldermen, the Socialists of seven, 
while the Democrats have twenty- 
two aldermen more than their vote 
for Mayor at the last election in- 
dicated their strength in the city 
to be. Over 200,000 voters who 
had registered for the electiors 
failed to vote for the aldermanic 
candidates, due, the Socialists 
stated, to a realization that in 
districts overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic their vote could not affect 
the result. 

Of the number of voters regis- 
tered for the last municipal elec- 
tion, 1,464,689 voted for the May- 
oralty candidates. Over 88,000 


Nicaraguan 


Son Jailed by Marines 


For Father’s Activities 


Farcial Trial of Larios, Jr., for Death of Marine 
Officer Fails to Convict Him — Vindictiveness 
Brings Young Man Four Year Sentence 








(This is the third of a series of articles dealing with 
conditions in Nicaragua today ) ee. 
T° be specific about the strange things that are happening in 

Nicaragua under Marine rule, the LARIOS case is of special 
interest. 

Fernando Larios is a Nicaraguan citizen of advanced age, 
a gtaduate of French Universities, who has successfully practiced 
his profession of civil engineering. 





the poor people of Nicaragua who | 
hold land‘ inherited from their 
fathers from time immemorial, | 
have had difficulties regarding reg- | 
istered titles. Lacking that requi- 
site they have become easy prey 
for land-grabbers. 

As a surveyor, who has made a 
special study of communal lands | 
allotted to the natives since colo- 
nial times, Larios has become 
prominent in defending these poor) 
peasants, and it was natural that | 
when the Labor movement was or- | 
ganized in Nicaragua, he should be 
one of its prominent leaders. 
Again, it was natural that in the) 
efforts of the Labor movement in 
Nicaragua to maintain municipal | 
public services such as water sup- 
ply, electric light, etc. owned by 
the municipalities, he should have 
much counsel to give. As an en-| 
gineer he was eminently qualified 
for this. 

Larios was in the way, and So, | 
when in the autumn of last year, | 
the transfer of the municipally-| 
owned public services was to be| 
made by the marine-controlled 





failed to vote. Taking the number 
of actual votes cast for Mayor, | 
and dividing it by the number of | 
aldermen to be- elected, 22.533 
votes would be sufficient, under a 
system of proportional represen- 
tation, to elect an alderman. 
Straight Vote Considered 
The Democrats would be en- 
titled to 38 aldermen, instead of 
the 61 they elected, the Republi- | 





ceived for this particular purpose 
to $1,000. 


While many of the contributors | elected, and the Socialists wo 
send the $1 named as the minimum be entitled to ; : : 


which every party member ought | 
to contribute in ofder to finance 
the mailing of about 35,000 let- 
ters, others adopt the sugsestion 
made by Judge Panlren that they 


rolis. In several cases, the appli-| contribute more than $1 if they 
cation cards were placed in the} can. Twenty-five dollar contribu- 
hands of all those present, when it | tions, $10 and $5 contributions are 
Seemed that better results could) among the many $1 contributions. 
be achieved in that way than by! 4 complete list of those who have 


cans would be entitleg-to 16 al-| 
dermen instead of the 4 t | 


hey | 

Duld | 
7 aldermen instead | 
of none. The use of the fractions | 
would complete the 65 aldermen | 
for the city. 

If, instead of the mayoralty 
vote, the vote for members of the 
Board of Aldermen were taken as 
the basis for determination, the 
Democrats, who received 842,586 
votes, would have been entitled to 


Executive of Nicaragua to certain | 
American interests that were act-| 
ing through W. B. Foshay & Co., 
of Minneapolis, Minn., Larios and} 
a score of other Labor leaders, | 
including Salomon de la Selva and} 
Tranquilino Saenz, who had repre-| 
sented the Nicaraguan Federation , 
of Labor in conferences of the} 
Pan-American Federation of La-| 
bor, in Washington, D. C, were 
made the objects of clap-trap) 
charges, and captured and impri-| 
soned by U. S. Marines. | 

After many days in jail, with- 
out having their case taken before 
any proper authority, or indeed} 
before any authority of any kind, | 
U. S. Marines exiled some of these | 
prisoners, while others were left | 


In the course of the last twenty® 
or thirty years a great many of | General 


of “United American 
Countries,” a Pan-American organ- 
ization with headquarters at 25 
West 104th st., New York, wired 
the Honduras Executive begging 


‘him not to give up the Nicaragu- 


ans “lest their blood soil the clear 
honor of your dear country.” On 
Jan. 21st, of this year, Mrs. Ariz- 
mendi received a cablegram from 
President Mejia Colindres announc- 
ing to her that “The Nicaraguans 
have escaped from jail in Hon- 
duras.” 

There can be no doubt as to 
how Latin America feels towards 
the presence of the Marines in 
Nicaragua. Of course, the Hon- 
duras government could not go 
back on its treaties and refuse to 
give up the Nicaraguans who had 
killed Sergeant Trogler. But it 
permitted the mto escape, 

Now, the death of an American 
young man, Sergeant Trogler, in 
the circumstances in which he 
died, slain: by native Nicaraguans 
when he commanded in a war 
against their fellow citizens, was 
news. It called for the information 
of the American people through 
the press and for an American 
expression of public opinion con- 
cerning the use of Marines in Nic- 
aragua. But American newspapers 
maintained a silence not to be 
broken, and even such organs of 
so called liberal opinion as “THE 
NATION” and “THE NEW RE- 
PUBLIC” have kept an unbecom- 
ing silence that is interesting to 
note. Nicaraguans in this coun- 
try have informed these publica- 
tions of the facts. 

In Nicaragua some one had to 
pay for the unfortunate marine’s 
death. Larios Jr. was an apparent 
victim to offer to the incensed sen- 
timent of the Marine Corps Ex- 
peditionary Forces in Nicaragua. 


to take further punishment in jail. aa Lary Jr. pee og age 
Larios was one of those exiled. I eo acedeiaeeemtneh: toe lea a Pca 
was deported on Oct. 5th, 1929, | x4 - h ae a ee 
|aboard the steamer Colombia of | ~ ansgue,. weed lanens with 

chains, kept incomunicado, al- 





40 aldermen, instead of the 61 they 


4Ansisting that prospects sign UP | contributed to this fund, which | 
immediately. The total number for| will not be used for any purpose 
the week will probably exceed 100/other than the membership drive, 
wine all the returns are in. /appeat, will be published in net 
i Di ow x’ iss x 

ie ears tins been po nips tard No oa s issue of = New Leader 
wha: y a oe | As funds come in, letters to the 


as territory extremely difficult to 
cultivate. The meeting was held at 
the Temple Israel Community Cen- | 
ter, 210 West 91st street, on Tues- | 
day evening, February 25, with 
Judge Panken and August Claes- 
sens as the speakers. There. were | 
more than 50 enrolled Socialist | 
voters present, and when the 
meeting was over 10 of them had| 
signed up, and others indicated | 
that they would within the next 
few days. 

A canvassing committee is at 
work enrolling new members in| 
the territory in which the meeting | 
was held. 

Karlin to Speak 

In Workmen’s Circle branches, 
the favorable results which have 
characterized the drive from 
beginning continue. August Claes- 
sens addressed four meetings of 
Workmen’s Circle branches during 
the past week, and is scleduled to 
address several others before the 
week is over. 

On Friday evening, February 28, 
William Karlin will be the speaker 
at a meeting of Branch 24, Worl:- 
*men’s Circle, at 1581 Washington 
avenue, Bronx. On the same eve- 
ning, Claessens will address a 
meeting of Branch 501, at the 
Laurel Gardens, 79 East 116th 
street. Another meeting wii! be 
held by Branch 83, (at the For- 
ward Building, 175 East Broad- 
way. 

The fourth meeting on Friday 
evening wil] be a general mem- 
bership drive meeting at 482 Sut- 
ter avenue, Brooklyn, arranged by 
the Jewish Socialist Verband 


James Oneal, a member of the na- 


enrolled Socialist voters and the | 


elected, the Republicans, who re- 
ceived 428,720 votes, would have 
been entitled to 20 aldermen in- 
stead of the 4 they elected, ‘while 
the Socialists, who réceived 78,- 
062, would have elected 3 alder- 
men instead of none. 

Taking the aldermanic vote by 


the Panama Mail Steamship Co., 
together with seven other Nicara- 


jlowed only bread and water for 


food, and court-martialed by offi- 


ns. i . 
guans. Larios, after many tribu ;cers of the Guardia Nacional, that 


lations, found refuge in Honduras. |. ; / 
Now, @ man with Larios’ ideas, is, by American Marines. 

devoted to the service of the un-|_ THE NATION was informed, by 

der-dog, had found work aplenty | DY cable sent on Jan. 29 by Ra- 

in Nicaragua, but his income was |™0n Romero, a distinguished: Nic- 


the | 


others will go out. Every dollar | 
will finance the mailing of at least | 
thirty letters, and will in return 
result in several additional mem- 
bers. 

The fund is separate from the 
regular sustaining fund, on which 
contributions are being solicited by 
Judge Panken to finance the reg- 
|ular party activities, including the 
Municipal Research Bureau, the! x 
setting up of county organizations | 7! Vofs ,cast 237.671; | divided by 
in the various counties, and other | Demeoret "s+ + «163,909; entitled to 5; elect 8 
activities by which the Socialist | Socialists... 22201: entitled to 4: elect 0 
|party expects to take advantage 
j}of the favorable opportunities 
which exist for the building up of 
| the organization. 33,099; entitled to 1; elect 0 
| The sustaining fund for 1930 ex- | Total vote cast oats: divided by 6, 
}ceeds $2,000, with only a handful | emnennis "Sak Wie: enteaeen 06 te 
|contributing that amount for the | Republicans . . 101,243; entitled to 2; 
year. If many who are not on the | S°!#!ists iD hs aaa le 
list at the present time would do 
as well as those who have mace 
| theiy pledges, the goal of a $10,000 
|sustaining fund for the year, as- ] 
|suring the success of of all fea- | Mrennatten 1h; vader present system elect 20 
tures of party work, would be}? ; under present system elect 8 
S ; | under present system elect 24 
reached. 3; under present system elect 6 

All contributions are to be mail- 
ed to Jacob Panken, 225 Broadway, 
New York City. 


counties, the followmg changes 
would have resulted if represen- 
tation were based on the propor- 
tion of the votes cast for each 
party: 
Manhattan 
Total vote cast 345.264; divided by 24, 
14,386 sufficient to elect 
Democrats. .222.668; entitled to 15; elect 20 
|Republicans .107,961; entitled to 7; elect 4 
| Socialists . 14,625; entitled to 1; elect 0 
Bron 
8, 





ngs 

Total vote cast 469.123;; divided by 24, 
19,545 sufficient to elect. 

. 284,686; entitled to 14; elect 24 

. 151,428; entitled to 7; elect 0 


| Democrats 
| Republicans 
| Socialists 


elect 6 
elect 0 
elect 0 


3, 
elect 3 


elect 0 
elect 0 


Richmon 
Total vote cast 43.196; divided 
14,398 sufficient to elect. 
Democrats . 25,589; entitled to 2; 
Revuhblicans ... 16,627; entit'ed to 1; 
Socialisis 970: entitled to 0; 
Recanitulation 


by 


to 39: 
icans entitled in: 


Yow elect 61 
it 
ta 


now elect 4 
now elect 0 
now elect 0 
now elect 0 
now elect 0 
now elect 4 


7: 
1; 
cesses 
| oncse Be 
| Richmond .... 1; 
Fntitied to 18; 
alists entitled in: 
“Manhattan 
Rronx 


City to Supply Electricity 
LAKE MILLS, Ia. (F. P.)—Mu- 
nicipally owned lighting and pow- 
}er will be the rule in Lake Mills 


| soci 
; now elect 0 
: now elect A 


: under present system elect 3 | 


greatly reduced. He therefore per- | 
mitted his son, Fernando Larios, | 
Jr., to join the Guardia Nacional. 
Larios Jr. could have become a 
school teacher, but a school teach- 
er’s salary of only $12.00 a month 
for seven months of the year, and 
then frequently not paid at all, 
could not help the family budget 
very much. The Guardia Nacion- 
al offered greater inducements: 
maintenance, $30.00 a month, and 
prompt payment. | 
Guardias In a Mutiny 

On November 26th, the day his 
father was being arrested, Larios 
Jr., at the time stationed at Tel- 
paneca, in northern Nicaragua, 
serving under the command of 
Sergeant Trogier of the U. S. M. 
C., was retired from Guardia ser- 
vice. Telpaneca is a small tropi- 
cal town on the jungle border. 
Newspapers do not get there. 
There is no postal service connect- 
ing it with the rest of the country. 
Moreover, it is in a zone under 
martial law since 1927 when Colo- 
nel Henry L. Stimson “pacified” 
Nicaragua. Larios Jr. at the time 
knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened to-his father. He left Tel- 
paneca, which is a front line out- 
post in the Stimson war of pacifi- 
cation; and went to Ocotal where, 
it will be recalled, following the) 





. ; ; now elect 0 
Entitled to 3; now elect 0 


With provisions made to take 
care of major fractions, Socialists 
would increase their aldermanic 


Kings 


with the expiration of the power 
ltrust franchise. Diesel engines | 
| will manufacture the juice. The | 
jvote for the power trust was 496 
with only 23 votes hostile to the 
{public otvnership idea. members 

- -- ~ The following table showing the 
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Felt or Wool Hats 


junequal apportionment of alder- 
manic districts, which now enables 
jthe vote of the resident of one 
| district to count for seven times 
| the vote of the resident of a much 
| larger district, has been presented 
j}to the Legislature by the So- 
| cialists: 

| 6 aldermanic districts now cast 
less than 10,000; 
aldermanic districts cast 
and 15,000; 

aldermante districts cast 
and 20,000; 
aldermanic districts cast 
and 30,000; 

aldermanic districts cast 
and 40,000; 


‘ 


total of 


between 10,001 


ie) 
ie) 


between 15,001 


i between 20,001 
¢ Eas we between 30,001 
STAT H K : 

eaisreee™ 


a. Oo 


between 40,001 


between 50,001 


aldermanic districts cast 
and 50,000; 
aldermanie districts cast 
end 60,000; 


bw were errr rrr 


core 


(x) 


~ 





aldermanic district casts 73,565 





When You Buy 


Cloth Hats and Caps 


Easton Silk Workers 
‘For Political Alignment 


| ——_—___ 

Easton, Pa. (F.P.).—The Tri- 
City district council of the United 
| Textile Workers is forming a non- 
}partisan political organization to 
jrepresent the political needs of 
unionized textile workers. Two 
thousand silk workers who have 
joined the U. T. W. in Easton in 
the past year joined with two 











form the tri-city council. 


representation by two additional | 


Stimson “peace,” Colonel Stimson 
j}himself reported the massacre of 
hundreds of Nicaraguans by Amer- 
jican war airplanes on July 17th, 
1927. 

But on the very night of Oct. 
| 5th, by coincidence, at the very 
jtime the elder Larios was being 
; deported, Sergeant Trogler’s com- 
|pany mutinied. The poor marine} 
|was slain. The men he had com-| 
|manded fled, some to join the San- 
|dino armies of the jungle, some 
| to take refuge in Honduras where, 
jto the great joy of Latin Ameri- 
{cans, the government let them es- 
lcape “to parts unknown” rather 
than give them up to the marine 
authorities of Nicaragua. 
| This incident in itself is of high 
| Significance. Accused of murder, 
|} the.men who had gone into Hon- 
duras were claimed by the Nica- 
|raguan authorities. The Honduras 
|}authorities proceeded to capture| 


| and hold them. The legal difficul- | 








jtheir hand with a pin. 
|Larios Jr. was sentenced to four 


araguan lawyer and a former 
member of Congress, that the Ma- 
rine court appointed to try and 
sentence Larios Jr., was presided 
over by Major Otto Salzman, and 
that, Major Walter Sheard acted 
as prosecutor against Larios, both 
men being officers of the U. S. 
Marine Corps. The Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington had publicly 
denied the fact that the Depart- 
ment had anything to do with the 
trial of Larios Jr. The denial had 
been made to the New York World 
Bureau in Washington had been 
published in the New York World, 
which paper thereupon closed its 
doors to further information about 
this case. 

Recently, news has come to in- 
dividuals in New York, from Nic- 
aragua, regarding Larios Jr. Al- 
though Major Walter Sheard, U. 
S. M. C., acted both as prosecutor 
and as witness, himself asking 
questions and answering them, 
trying hard in that tragic farce 
to get Larios Jr. sentenced to the 
death penalty. No charge could be 
proven against the defendant ex- 
cept that he had induced compan- 
ions of his to swear allegiance to 
Nicaragua, and that these vows 
were written down and signed 
with the blood of those taking 
them; blood drawn by pricking 
For this 


years in chains seclusion in the 
pestilential Penitentiary at Mana- 
gua, which is under marine super- 
vision. 

Letters and newspaper clippings 
forwarded to this country by Dr. 
Francisco J. Medina, Secretary of 
the National Chamber of Com- 
merce of Nicaragua, with head- 
quarters at Managua, tell the story 
of appeals cabled to Senator Bor- 
ah, to the Secretary of the Navy, 
to the Secretary of State. In Cen- 
tral America the Larios case 
aroused tremendous interest. 
Scores and perhaps hundreds of 
telegrams to people in authority 
in Washington also sent by Am- 
erican citizens privately informed 
of this case, and by various Amer- 
ican organizations, such as the 
American Civil Liberties Union, in 
behalf of Larios Jr. 


To telegrams addressed to the 


Pension Bills 
Face Hard Row 
In the House 


McGrady, For A. F. of 
L., Makes Vigorous 
Plea for Legislation — 
Mfrs. Call it Socialism 


ASHINGTON. (F.P.). — Noel 

Sargent, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, has 
made public his  half-delivered 
argument before the House Labor 
Committee in opposition to any 
federal legislation to j*ovide se- 
curity of livelihood for aged work- 
ers. Sargent argued that Con- 
gress has no power to deal with 
old age pensions. 

“Socialists wish to make the 
state supreme in all economic mat- 
ters, and the individual complete- 
ly reliant upon the state for his 
support and ultimate control of 
his economic life,” argued Sargent. 
“The people will no longer be mas- 
ter of the government; the gov- 
ernment will be master of the peo- 
ple. 

“Socialists therefore favor every 
measure, such as unemployment 
insurance and old age pensions, 
which’ increases the individual’s 
reliance upon the state, even 
though such measures may not in 
themselves interfere with private 
ownership and control of produc- 
tive industry. But Socialists know 
that such public social service 
measures increase the burden upon 
industry; they reduce through 
taxation the amount of capital 
available for industry; they ap- 
parently relieve indigence, but re- 
strict funds available to provide 
employment.” 

Sargent Answered 

This argument was fully an- 
swered by Reps. Wingo and 
Swing, among others, and by Dr. 
John A. Ryan of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and 
by Rabbi Edward Israel and by 
Harry W. Laidler, Edward Mc- 
Grady and Abraham Epstein, be- 
fore Sargent offered it, 

Sen. Dill of Washington and 
Rep. Fish of New York, opened 
the discussion. Both urged old age 
pensions. Frank Herring, speak- 
ing for the fraternal order of 
Eagles declared that the three 
chief fears in the heart of the 
working man are sickness, unem- 
ployment and dependent old age. 
Of these, the worst fear is that of 
old age. 

John B. Andrews, secretary of 
the American Association for La- 
bor Legislation, argued that old 
age pensions are a necessary se- 
quel to workmen’s compensation. 
Dr. Laidler, on behalf of the So- 
cialist Party, followed, Edward F. 
McGrady, for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, advocated fed- 
eral sharing, dollar for dollar, the 
state appropriations for old age 
pensioning of the workers. 

McGrady Speaks 

McGrady said in part: 
press, the pulpit and moralists 
have been demanding that indus- 
try cease this practice of scrap- 
ping the workers at 45 to 50 years 
of age; that industrialists should 
find places for these workers who 
are actually in the prime of life. 
But these good people might as 
well plead to the moon for all the 
response they have gotten or will 
get. 

“It is this practice that makes 
it impossible for workers to save 
anything for their old age. So the 
A. F. of L. asks the Congress of 
the United States, the people’s 
parliament, to enact legislation 
giving to our superannuated work- 
ing men and women an adequate 
pension so that these people who 
by their toil and skill helped to 
make this the most prosperous na- 
tion that the world has ever 
dreamed of, may be relieved of 
the dread of poverty, degradation, 
of dependency, of hunger, and of 
taking that heart-breaking, soul- 
searing march over the hills to the 
poorhouse.” 

Vice-Presidents Lovell of 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 


“The 


way Conductors and Doak of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
appeared in support of immediate 
federal and state, co-operation in 
pensioning the aged workers. 
Dr. John A, Ryan of the social 


Catholic Welfare 
spoke for Old Age Security—ade- 
quate pensions for all the depen- 
dent aged at and after 65 years, 
the cost to be shared by the fed- 
eral and state governments on the 
constitutional basis established in 
Supreme Court decisions for the 
Infancy and Maternity Act. 
Fat Politicians Oppose 
Chairman Snell of the House 
Rules Committee, with Majority 
Leader Tilson and Speaker Long- 
| worth—all in close touch with 





men, Clark of the order of Rail- | 


action department of the National } 
Conference | 


the | 


Hoover 


Made To Offset Move 
For Social Legislation 


President Aiming at De- 
mands for Old Age 
Pensions and Other 
Reforms, Is Washing- 
ton Interpretation 


By Laurence Todd 

ASHINGTON. — (F.P.) — 
Hoover publicity was ‘‘go- 

ing bad.” From the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which was de- 
nouncing the shameless violations, 
by pro-administration employers, 
of the Hoover wage truce, to the 
Senate lobby probe committee 
which was digging up evidence of 
Hoover’s intrigues against govern- 
ment operation of Muscle Shoals, 
the press was carrying a growing 
‘stream of criticism to the voters. 
One moment it was the disclosure 
that Hoover’s hand-picked nation- 
al chairman, Claudius Huston, was 
a waterpower lobbyist and chair- 
man combined, with a reputation 
as a poker player for good meas- 
ure. Next moment it was the scan- 
dal of non-enforcement of prohibi- 
tion which Senator Norris threat- 

ened ‘to “blow wide open.” 

Something had to be done. Hoo- 
ver—whom the amiable Jim Wat- 
son of Indiana now calls “One 
Term Herb’—thought hard. Then 
he told the newspaper men that! 
the country faced an emergency: 
Congress was trying to spend $1,- 
735,000,000 more than the federal 
budget caled for. Ruin stared the 
treasury in the face unless the 
spendthrift Congress should be 
curbed. And by Congres he meant 
the Senate, which had just spoken 
its mind concerning his power 
trust sponsorship and his selection 
of Hughes to return to the Su-| 
preme Court. | 
Senate Irate, Hoover Backs Down 
But luck was not with the cor- 
ner-dodging Hoover this time. Next 
day Senator Glass, former secre- 
tary of the treasury and fauthor 
of the Federal. Reserve Act, arose 
and took every bit of Hoover's} 
hide off in a speech which flayed | 
the White House statement. Glass 
called it “an utterly tawdry exhi- 
bition” on Hoover’s part, and said 





‘nothing more shameful has ever | 
emanated from the White House | 
within my 30 years of service in| 
Congress.” | 

Borah, always ready to show his | 
poor opinion of the power trust! 
man at the head of the adminis-| 


tration, remarked that he and his| 


Foreign Relations committee would | 
start the economy program by! 





an attempt to cloak with civic vir- 
tue his doctrine—voiced by Post-. 
master General Brown—that when 
a long waiting-line of applicants 
for jobs can be seen, the govern- 
ment must not shorten the hours” 
or raise the pay of postoffice em- 
ployes. It is a warning that he will 
fight old age pension legislation, 
and more generous appropriations 
for the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women’s Bureau, and adequate 
funds for a new Federal Power 
Commission which will cut down 
the swollen profits of his power 
trust associates. 

To the astonishment of Wash- 
ington correspondents of the press, 
Hoover has not moved toward dis- 
missal of Claudius Huston, lobby- 
ist, from his post as Republican 
national chairman. Nor has he 
moved toward forcing the resigna- 
tion of F. E. Bonner, executive 
secretary of the Federal Power 
Commission. He has not breathed 
a word of apology to the country 
for his ridicule of public operation 
of power plants, since Chester 
Gray, posing as legislative agent 
for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, has confessed his se- 
eret role as Washington political 
lobbyist for the foes of govern- 
ment operation of the govern- 
ment’s great power plant at the 
Shoals, in league with Huston and 
Hoover. 





Luncheon to Discuss 
Telephone Co. Mar. 8; 
WEAF to _ Broadcast 


“The Telephone—Servant of the 
People,” this will be the subject 
of the season’s eighth Saturday 
luncheon of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy. The speakers are 
to be W. J. O’Connor, assistant 
vice-president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; Edward D. Bieretz, Inter- 
national vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; Donald Richberg, attorney for 
Railway Brotherhood; general 
counsel for the National Confer- 
ence on Valuation of Railroads, 
and McAlister Coleman, writer. 

The discussion will be held at 
the Hotel Woodstock, March 8th, 
1930, at 12:45 p. m. , 127 West 
43rd street, New York City. This 
luncheon will be broadcast over 
Station WEAF at 1:45 p. m., East- 
ern Standard Time. 








dealing with two measures now HeywoodBroun to Write 


pending before them, endorsed by! NW21..- i. 
the administration. For an hour | FOr Milwaukee Leader 
aud a half the Senate discussed | 


the falsehoods implied in asia 4 
publicity drive, showing that all} 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


Milwaukee, Wis. The Mil- 
waukee Leader, the only English 


of the proposed expenditures on/ Labor and Socialist daily published 
roads, bridges, pensions, etc., had|/in this country, has announced 


| behind this Hoover outburst. It is | 








| 
| 
| 


| President Hoover and the Repub- | 


jlican National Committee 
}looked upon by the members of 
|the House Labor Committee as 


| the chief obstacle to action in this | 


|}session of Congress on old age 
| pension legislation. Without the 


— are | 


| 
} 
| 


ties involved were smoothed out.| White House and by the White | consent of this triumvirate in the | 


The Honduras Supreme Court | 
rendered a decision that their ex-| 
| tradition was not improper. But | 
| public opinion was incensed in 
Honduras, and from many parts} 
of Latin America the Honduras| 
| government was told in many that | 
to kill marines in Nicaragua could | 
jnot be a crime but was a duty. 
| The “Jail-Break” In 
Honduras 
As an example of the appeals 


House referred ‘to the State De- 
partment, Dr. Dana G. Munro,— 
father of the Nacional Guard of 
Nicaragua and now Chief of the 
Latin American Division of the 
State Department,—has_ replied, 
stating that the trial of Larios 
was properly conducted by Nicar- 
aguan authorities. The informa- 
tion forwarded by Dr. Francisco 
J. Medina, an outstanding citizen 
of Nicaragua, holding a very re- 


other locals of silk workers to!made to President Mejia Colindres,|sponsible position, challenges the 


| House, no resolution or bill which 


|may advance the fight for pay- | 


ment of federal-state old age pen- 
sions can be brought to a vote on 
the floor of the House. 

Realizing the danger from this 
reactionary and autocratic trio, 
members of the committee on la- 
bor are discussing the creation of 
a sub-committe within their own 
committee, to be instructed to 
draft and report an old age pen- 
sion plan during the present ses- 





Mrs. Elena Arizmendi, ee assertions made by Dr. Munro. sion. 


% Te ee 
> 


| 


| 


been proposed for years past, and! that it has acquired the rights to 
were known when Hoover last fall}, eolumn by Heywood Broun 
urged a reduction in taxes. Be-| which will be featured in each is- 
sides, they would not be enacted./sye. The Leader will be the only 
Then, to bring the whole episode Milwaukee daily that carries this 
to anti-climax, there arrived at the| feature. 
Capitol a new statement from} — — 
Hoover, saying that Congress was | 
not at fault—it was just the peo-| ; 7 oe . 
ple who were greedy for federal | W orkmen’s Cirele 
appropriations! } The Largest Radical Working- 


But there is a sinister meaning | Men’s Fraternal Order 
in Existence 








80,000 MEMBERS 
$5,000,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100 to $3,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8, 
$10, $15, or $20 per week: Many 
branches pay additional benefit from 
$3 to $5 per week. Consumption bene- 
fit $400 and $600 or nine months in 
our own sanatorium, located in the 
most beautiful region of the Catskill 
Mountains—besides the regular week- 
ly benefit. 


For information, apply to 
THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6000 


» 


May Day in Moscow 
Spend Spectacular May First 
in the Soviet Union! 
Nine special excursions on_ selected 
steamships sailing from April 5 to 17. 
with return ticket to New York good 
for one year 
All expenses for a full week of mem- 
orable sightseeing in LENINGRAD and 
MOSCOW. 
Free Soviet Visas 
Complete Round Trip 
Other tours sailing every week 
throughout Spring and Summer. 
See Your Nearest Agent or 
American-Russian Travel 
Agency, Ine. 
100 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Chelsea 4477-5124 


























Regular Meals - - - - Luncheon a Ia Carte 
CAFE INTRO 
249 EAST 13th ST. —o—— STUYVESANT 9527 
An Eating Place of Distinction and a Lot of it 
Chess—A quiet place for a rendezvous—Conversation 














When your 

doctor sends 

you to a truss 

maker for a 
" truss bandage 
or stocking, go there and see what 
you can buy for your money. 


Then go to P. WOLF & CO., Inc 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
Bet. 84 & 85 Sts. Bet. 4 & 5 Sts. 


(1st floor) 

New York City New York City 
Open Eves., 8 p.m. Open Eves., 9 p.m. 
SUNDAYS CLOSED 
Special Ladies’ Attendant 


White Lilac 
Tea 


Finest Tea you ever tasted 
Sixty Cups for 10 cents. 
At All Grocers. 10c. a Package. 














Fred Spitz, Inc. 


7 . 

Florist 
Now at 

SECOND AVENUE 





Eyes carefully examined and Glasses 
scientifically fitted—Moderate Prices 
CMe ’ . 


99 Goldin.s.. 


Formerly Polen-Miller Optica 
OPTOMETRISTS—OPTICIANS 
1690 Lexington Avenue 
106th Street, New York City 


MAX WOLFF 


OPTOMETRIST & OPTICIAN 
328 W. 125 St., Bet. 8th & St. Nicholas 


31 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Dry Dock 8880-881 
Not connected with any 
other store in New York 

or Brooklyn. 


Cor. 



































Patent Attorney 
S. HERZOG ire‘Nassac street 
Evenings and Sundays, 1436 Glover 8t., 
Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway, 
Pelham Bay extension, to Zerega Ave. 
Station. 

















PARK PLACE 

WEST 110TH STREET 

Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Wed- 
dings, Banquets and Meetings 
ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 

Monument 4234 

Cathedral 507! 





DR. SIMON BERLIN 
DENTIST 
210 West 70th St. New York City 
6962 


9 8 
a Telephone: Trafalgar 




















‘Saturday, March 1, 1930 


N.Y. Building 


Labor Is Half 


Unemployed f 


Reports of Depression | 
Pour In From 
Over 
Many Seek Charity 


OTWITHSTANDING rosy 
N predictions emanating from 
Washington, unemployment con- 
tinues to make serious imroads all 
over the nation. 


the Country — 
F 


All| 


From 40 to 50) 


per cent. of New York City’s build- | 


i trades workers are out of 
work, it was said this week by a 
representative of the Building 
Trades Council. 


Cc. 
In the meantime, welfare agen- 


There are about | 
125,000 building workers in N. Y, | 


cies report growing lists of appli- , 


cants for relief. The Charity Or- 


ganization Society of New York | 


City reported that 850 families 
applied for relief in January as 
compared with 453 in January of 
1929. 


BOSTON—(FP)—During Janv- | 


ary but 60 per cent. of the 260,000 
workers who would be empioyed 
normally in 1,106 Massachusetts 
factories and mills were 2t work 
on full time schedule. Joos, part 
time and full time, could be found | 
for only 213,000 of the «quarter | 
million or more, states the Massa- | 
chusetts labor department. 

WASHINGTON.—The Washing- 
ton Star publishes a statement 
from five leading charitable agen- 
cies, that they are having ‘great 
difficulty in caring for all the 
cases of need arising from this 
cause’”’—unemployment. Local Sal- 
vation Army headquarters an- 
nounced that five times as many 
applications for relief are being 
received now as were received a 
year ago from unemployed work- 
ers. The other agencies agreed 
that the amount of suffering, of 
actual want and need for emer- 
gency help is rapidly rising, among 
skilled and unskilled workers in 
many lines. 

DETROIT.—Unemployment was 
never as widespread in Detroit as 
it is today. Many of the largest 
automobile plants are closed down, 
others are working but two or 
three days a week. Charity or- 
ganizations have been taxed to the 
utmost and soup kitchens are now 
being started following what has 
seemed to be a united effort on 
the part of the business and po- 
litical interests to soft pedal facts 
relative to the widespread desti- 
tution. Those familiar with the 
industrial affairs here, state that 
the long continued slump is the 
most serious one ever experienced 
in the automotive industry. 


“Shipping’s tough,” is the sail- 
or’s way of describing the worst 
conditions of unemployment they 
have faced since the days just 
after the strike of 1921. Ships 
are laid up, men from ashore are 
trying to get the sailors’ jobs, and 
some of the largest companies are 
“rationalizing” their crews, cut- 
ting them to the lowest possible 
number. Changing from steam to 
Diesel engines is responsible for a 
great reduction in the number of 
men on jobs “below” in the en- 
gine and fire rooms. 


HARRISBURG, Pa. (F.P.). Jan- 
uary showed an unprecedented de- 
cline in building and construction 
in Pennsylvania. Building per- 
mits dropped 77.5%, compared 
with January, 1929. Philadelphia, 
reported $2,719,000 in permits this 
January against $17,161,000 last 
year. Pittsburgh reported only 
$683,000 in permits. 

CHICAGO,.—(F.P.).—The south 
interlocking plant of the Chicago 
Union Station, used by the Penn- 
Sylvania, Burlington and the Al- 
ton roads, no longer needs man 
power to remove snow from 
Switches in its intricate track lay- 
out. Gas heaters are now installed 
along the tracks that melt the 
Snow as soon as it falls. During 
the severe snowstorm of Dec. 
18-19 they worked satisfactorily 
and required little attention, ac- 
cording to A. T. Ferguson, assis- 
tant supervisor of tracks and sig- 
mais of the Chicago Union Station 
Company. 


Mufson in Phila. 


Israel Mufson, secretary of the 
Conference for Progressive Labor 
Action, will speak at a meeting 
called by the Philadelphia C. P. 
L. A., on Thursday, March 6th, in 
the Labor Institute, 810 Locust 
Street. His subject will be “The 
Planlessness of Hoover Planning.” 
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The N. ¥. Young Circle Leagues Won First Prize at the Forward Ball for Their Presentation, 


“The March of Youth.” 





Miners Unions Broach Sees Democracy 


WarnedAgainst 


Dead? hutern’ vl — 


National Convention Cal- 
led by Illinois Union 
to Rid Organization of 


Lewis Rule 


Springfield, Til. The call issued I 


Miners for a na- 
meet in 


by the Illinois 
tional convention 
Springfield on March 10 has re- 
ceived the endorsement of the Kan- 
sas and Ohio miners. The call 
for the convention has been fol- 
lowed up by a circular sent to all 
local unions of miners advising 
that dues and assessments should 
not be sent to the “dead” Indiana- 
polis organization headed by John 
L. Lewis. The circular was sent 
out by Walter Nesbit, secretary- 
treasurer of District No. 12, Illi- 
nois. 

This circular to the local unions 
is sent on the ground that the con- 
stitution under which Lewis is act- 
ing as international president ex- 
pired on March 31, 1929, and a sec- 
tion of this document is quoted in 
justification of the circular. 

“Local unions,” says the circu- 
lar, “are no longer obliged to send 
per capita tax to Indianapolis. 
This tax should be sent to Spring- 
field to help defray the expense of 
the International Convention to be 
held in Springfield on March 10, 
1930. All such money will be 
properly receipted and accounted 
for and kept in a separate fund 
until a permanent secretary- treas- 
urer is elected who will receive it 
when he is bonded and qualifies 
for office.” 

With the defection of 
nois organization and the support 
of the Kansas and Ohio miners the 
Lewis office at Indianapolis is 
seriously crippled. To the extent 
that local unions respond to this 
circular the Lewis organization 
will be further weakened. 

Another powerful agency is un- 
dermining the power of Lewis. 
This lies in the expansion of the 
“Illinois Miner” into other states. 
In the past the circulation of this 
8-page weekly has been chiefly 
confined to Illinois but since the 
break with Lewis a drive has been 
made into all other mining states. 
The result is that for several 
months the paper has been report- 
ing subscriptions from week to 
week from other states. These 
are often accompanied with letters 
of approval of the course taken by 
the Illinois organization in break- 
ing with Lewis. 

On the other hand Lewis has 
national organ in his hands but it 
so poorly edited and so unat- 
tractive in its appeal that it does 
bear comparison with the 
‘“Tilinois Miner” which bristles with 
telling cartoons, fiery editorials 
special articles, and a milit 
fighting spirit that carries the im- 
pression of great earnestness to the 
miner who may be wavering as to 
where he will give his allegiance. 

As though in justification of the 
new spirit, the “Illinois Miner” in 
its last issue reports an important 
strike won in the northern field of 
Illinois. What gives this victory 
dramatic value is the fact that 
the miners in this area have been 
on strike for two years and they 
have won a 100 per cent victory! 
This section is now 100 per cent 
unionized. 
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227 EAST 84th STREET 


branches throughout 


Assets $800,000. Insurance in 








expenses. 


A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundable in 


case of withdrawal. 


Workingmen and women, protect your homes in case of fire. 


the insurance society of your own class. 
dmitted, Business transacted only through 


No members at large a 
branches. 


For further information apply at 227 East 84th Street 


Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance 
Society, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1872 
Main Office 


A cooperative fire insurance society 
the United States. 
force $60,000,000. 

No Profits or Dividends for Stockholders! 
A yearly asseasment of 10c for each $100 insurance covers all 


NEW YORK CITY N. Y. 
for working people. Fifty-three 
Membership 53,100. 


Join 








the Illi- | 


Hurting Trade Unionism | 


| 


To Re-draft Electri-| 


cians’ Constitution 
Without Referring it 
to Membership 


T HAS become quite clear that 
H. H. Broach who recently suc- 
ceeded James P. Noonan as Pres- 
ident of the International Broth- 
'erhood of the Electrical Workers 
has set out to work out a type of 
unionism for his organization based 
upon the district of “too much de- 
mocracy.” Charges that Broach 
had used undemocratic methods in 
the reconstruction of Local No. 
3 have been overshadowed by his 
accomplishments in obtaining ex- 
cellent conditions for the members 
of Local No. 3 and in placing the 
administration of the Union upon 
a sound basis. It was largely due 
to the reputation he received as 
a result of the successes in New 
York that he became the logical 


person to succeed Noonan. Broach | 


made it clear in the Electrical 


. : | 
Workers ’Journal immediately up- | 


on taking the presidency that he 
was intending to apply the meth- 
ods that had been used in New 
York City to the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. 

In the February 
president carries the argument fur- 
ther. In a signed editorial en- 
titled ‘“‘Take Discipline Like Men,” 
he states: 

“T said I believed in democracy 
only when it works. That caused 
much comment and one news- 
writer said: ‘Broach Bans Ora- 
tory.’ Please let me say more. 

“In no place have democracy, 
free speech, autonomy, been more 
abused than in the labor union. I 
have seen so many jumping-jacks, 
I have watched the caperings, the 
mischief of so-called democracy so 
long that I now say: ‘Oh, democ- 
racy what crimes are committed 
in your name.’ George Bernard 
Shaw recently said: ‘Sometimes de- 
mocracy is curiously violent, dan- 
gerous and treacherous, and those 
who are familiar with it as viel 


issue the new 


ilies Gather at 
Brookwood c onfe rence 


KATONAH, N. Y. — (FP) = 
Half a hundred laborites from 
points scattered over the eastern 
United States gathered at Brook- 
wood Labor College for the Wash- 
ington’s Birthday conference on 
Workers’ Education in Relation to 
the Labor Movement. 

“Jim” Maurer, veteran Socialist 
councilman of Reading, Pa., and 
ex-president of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor, led the dis- 
cussion on political action and 
workers’ education. Another 
sion was devoted to possibilities of 
effective cooperation between the 
and workers’ educa- 
Steps” workers’ 
education was the subject of the 
closing session, with A. J. Muste 
as the chief speaker. 

Though it was reiterated 
times that apparently worker 
education had the job of educating 
workers not only to serve the la- 
bor movement but to actually 
build it, a greatly ‘reased re- 
sponse to independent 
education projects all 
reported. Local labor colleges and 
groups such as Seattle, Denver 
and Philadelphia, the women’s 
summer schools at Bryn Mawr 
and Barnard and in the uth 
were all shown to be functioning 
effectively. The five-months old 
Vineyard Shore school which gives 
a full-time course women 
workers is proving successful. 
Brookwood has a record student 
body and an unprecedented num- 
ber of applicants next year. 
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Town Will Make Own Juice 
ELROY, Wis (F. P.)—The pow- 
er trust will be kicked out of El- 
roy when its franchise expires and 
the town will make its own power 


|by installing Diesel engines, ac- | 


jcording to a delegation returning | 


|from Lanesboro where a municipal jea 


| plant is in prosperous operation. 





Labor’s Power | Detectives Are 
In Polities'| Thrown Out of 


Wins Strike PITTSBURGH. (FP) —Un- 


Tat | covered as agents provocateurs in 
Holderman Says U. Ss. ; the scenes of violence in the Pitts- 
Unions Can Learn_)|>urgh taxi strike, the Raflway 
from Tacties Employ- | ; Audit & Inspection Bureau has 


|}been ordered to discontinue its 
ed in Canada Dispute  ...5-neraing and 


By Harvey a | activities. The Parmetes Trans- | 
portation Co., which for 
P in Ontario, across the boun- | weeks has been fighting the de- 
dary line, they do things well | mands of 1,500 drivers for union | 
in the labor world. That’s seed Pe sage * , og 
was ‘for it fol- 
word brought back by Carl Holder- lowing prot re page bu-| 
man, organizer for the Hosiery} reay’s a gents had been at the | 
Workers Federation and a vice} bottom responsible 


for violence | 


president of the New Jersey Fed- against the home of strikers and! 
avation of Labor. He. believes la- | sympathizers, raids on strike re-| 


‘ iy |lief kitchens and numberless as- 
bor organizers on this side of the | | saults. More than a hundred guards | 
line could do worse than take a 


| and strikebreakers had been ar- 
short six-weeks course in union | rested before Railway Audit & In- 
strategy and spirit from Domin-/spection was ordered out of the 
ion laborites. | strike. 

Holderman was asked by his| With heads bared before the 
union to take a run up to Ham-| grave of William Dreibhold, strike 


ilton, Ont. to help unorganized |sympathizer shot down by a ner- 


hosiery workers on strike against | vous policeman aiming at a strik- 
er, 400 taxi drivers pledged them-| 


the Mercury yellow dog mill. But | 
when he arrived he found the | selves to fight on until they win 
strikers already organized into an | recognition for their union. Media- 
efficient union body by volunteer |tion efforts have broken on the 
helpers from other trades. Aj|rock of union recognition. The} 
plumber and a sheet metal worker | strikers have regarded activities 
together with a textile worker, |of the “citizens peace committee” 
first thing they heard of the spon-| with the more suspicion because 


Taxi Strike 


strike-breaking | 


eight | 


taneous walkout, jumped into the 
fray on the workers’ side without 
asking questions as to whether 


of the presence of officials of | 
Jones & Laughlin Steel and other | 
open shop firms in its activities. 





oint a oe | tical statesmen trust it least. 


“What an overdose we have had! 
And this has often meant disor- 
ganization, strife, drifting, irre 
sponsibility. It has acted like 
dope—and a number of our un- 
jions are drunk, stupefied and stag- | 
gering from the effects. 


“The problem of the modern un- | 


ion is the problem of every worth- 
while instituion—the problem of 
getting its business administered 
in the most efficient manner, by 
the most competent men, backed 
by the most intelligent opinion.’ 


In line with Broach’s ideas of | 


trade union leadership and organ- 
ization, several local unions have | 
signed petition for an amend- 
ment to article XXXVIII, Section | 
1 of the I. B. E. W.’s consititution, 
adding a paragraph which in sub- 
gives to Broach the pow- 


a 
a 


stance 


er to proclaim a new constitution | 
for the declared purposes of mod- | 


ernizing the union and eradicating | 
the various internal clubs which | 
have grown up in the organization. 


The text of this important am- | 


endment follows: 

“The International President is 
empowered to appoint a special 
Constitution Committee of eleven 
members (no two of whom shall 
be from the same local union) to 
meet with the International Presi- 
dent and International Secretary, 
at the International Office, upon 
the call of the International Pres- 
dent, for the purpose of altering, 
amending or revising this consti- 
tution and the rules herein, as 
may be necessary to conform to 
the needs of this organization. 


-— - ® ® 
“When the constitution and rules | 
amended or | 


are so altered, 
revised, then such shall be put in 
full force and effect upon notice 
from the International Secretary 
to the Local Unions. 

“Nothing in this constitution 
shall be construed to conflict with 
or prohibit the carrying out of 
this amendment.” 

It is expected that Broach’s ex- 
periment with the type of busi- 
ness unionism he has in mind will 
arouse a good deal of interest and 
comment both in conservative and 
ee labor circles. 


herein 


Work for A.F. L. Seen 
In Biloxi Canneries 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
Bik There are about 


ea food canning factories here 

ich generally run from Septem- 
ber to April. At one time peo- 
ple working for the factories 
could make enough to live on dur- 
the summer when they are 
down, But now sea food is 
er and harder to get and the 
pay such small wages 
that the workers can’t make a liv- 
ing during the running season. 

If the American Federation of 
Labor ig organizers into 
the South to organize the workers 

to send some here and 
the canning factory 
into a union. There are 
people here who de- 
ctories for work. 
two or three fac- 
Pascagoula, Miss.; one at 
ian, Miss.; five or six 
3ayou Labatre, Ala., and oth- 
in uthern Louisiana. The 
tory ners want to make 
for ves thai 
pay workers living 
boatmen who bring 
‘ i shrimp are paid a 
e for what they sell to the 
If the A. F. of L. wants 
some organizing, here big 
trade union organizers. 


xi, Miss. 


ing 
shut 
arc 


factories 


sending 


they ought 
rganize 
workers 
5,000 
on the fa 


are 


about 
pend 
There also 
tori at 
Christ 
ers S 
fa so 
much profits themsel 
> don't 
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| sri¢ 
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Debate On Beoda 


iree-corned debate on the anti- 
us policy of the Soviet regime 
1 arranged by the League for 
cussion, 52 W. 8th Street, 

A Marck 1 


A tl 


religic 


East n i 

will participate This 3- -cor ornered de- 
bate is the second in a series ar- 
ranged for this season by the League 
for Public Discussion, under the di- 
rection of Symon Gould. 


Max 


The highest earthly felicity that | 
| people can ask, or God can give, is an 
equal and well Common- 


Working class sentiment has 
been with the strikers in increas- | 
ing degree, as they have fought 
}on against the crew of dicks and} 
| gunmen. Local unions have opened | 
|their treasuries and liberal sup- | 
| port has been obtained from many | 


they had already paid their per 
capita tax. 
Plumber An Alderman 
The plumber also happened to 
|be a city alderman and the sheet | 
| metal worker a member of the| 














j city finance commission, 
tion to being business representa- 
| tives of their unions, They had 
already lodged energetic protests 
| with the Dominion labor minister, 
| who is a member of the Brother- 
| hood of Locomotive Engineers, 
against the yellow dog contract. 
| They told Minister Peter Heenan 
|that this contravened the Wash- | 
ington labor pact of the League 
|of Nations, which outlaws efforts 


in addi- | | 


| groups outside labor ranks. Ralph 
Trafford, head of the relief com- 
mittee, president of a taxi union 
in 1916, has been responsible for 
obtaining a large part of the sinews 
of the war for the _—— union. 


er wail Socialist | 
Group Regrets | 
Invitation to Woll | 





to compel workers to forego the 


} 
| Tight of joining trade unions of | 


| their own choice. By the time 
| Holderman arrived the yellow dog 
contract had been knocked out of 
the Mercury mill and the man- 
agement obliged to treat with its 
striking workers. They returned, 
| with recognition of their grievance 
| committee. 


As a result of efficient handling | 


| of this strike by the Hamilton la- 
|bor movement itself, the news 


spread like wild-fire to other ho- |} 


siery workers in Ontario. Soon 
Holderman was deluged with bids 


to speak to meetings and to re-| 
ceive applications for membership. | 


Before he left to return to a strike 
situation in Paterson, he had or- 
| ganized workers in Real Silk’s On- 
|tario mill in Hamilton, and Al- 
len-A’s mill in Hanover. 
two firms have led in the yellow 
dog outlawry of real unionism in 
the United States, backed by po- 
|lice and courts. 

Wants Canadian Organizer 
Holderman is recommending to 


his Federation the appointment of | 


a 
He 


Canadian organizer. 
that within 


permannt 
predicts 


unionized. “There’s an 
different spirit in Canada,” he said. 
“Workers are responsive to union- 
ism, they understand that 
have no chance for decent wages 
and hours unless they unite. 


“The Hamilton Central Labor 
Union was in the Mercury fight 
from the start, contributing speak- 
ers and organizing technique. The 
strikers were invited to use 
splendid Labor Temple building 
and every effort was made 
make them feel at home in the 
trade union movement. 

“With such a spirit I believe the 
hosiery workers can be organized. 
We will start with the smaller 
manufacturers who have resisted 
the terroristic tactics of the Ho- 
siry Manufacturers Association. 
This outfit is banded together on 
an anti-union basis with a co-op- 
tive blacklist. Now that we’ve 
struck the yellow dog contract 
from their hands, we can make 
headway. 

“Workers 

ll have to unde 
later that pol 
Canadian unioni 
lot in how 
control of political 

iring of all is 
r solidarity, as 
the Mercury strike.” 
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—e to Debate Phila. 
Rabbi on Religion 


Elmer 
rial 


hiladelphia—Dr, Harry 
Barnes, historian edit 
writer for the Sripps Howard pub- 
lications, will meet the one of the 
outstanding Rabbis in the country 
on the subject ‘ all Science Sut 
t Religion.” Dr. Fineshreiber, 
bi at Temple Keneseth Isr 
well known for his C 
is a friend of social 1 


} 


reil 


and 


n 


1 is a modernist in 
He will meet 1e 
rongest foes in Dr. Barnes 
The debate will ke 
site of the hist 
Fund Hall, now the I 
Labor Institute, 810 Locust st 
3:30 P. M., on Sunday, March 
The forum will open the afternoon 
} as usual with musical program fur- 
| nished by the Wissow-Weinberg- 


Folgmann Trio. 


the 


These | 


a few} 
months the Canadian mills will be} 
entirely | 
they | 
And 
there is a labor movement willing | 


to jump in and help them the min- | 
ute they show the desire to fight. | 


the | 


to} 


@ i 


| K ATONAH, N. Y.,—The Brook- 
wood Socialist Student Group has 
adopted the following resolution: | 

“We note with regret that Mat- | 
| thew Woll is scheduled to speak at 
the Labor Institute of the Socialist | 
|Party. While we realize this is to 
be one of a series of lectures in- 
jtended to present various 
points of viw, we feel 
that it is extremely unwise to in- 


| vite an official of the National | 


| Civic Federation to speak under 
| the auspices of the Socialist 
| We feel that it is especially unfor- | 

tunate that the speaker 
have been invited at the time that 
his organization, the Civic Federa- 
| tion, is opposing the Old Age Pen- 
| sion legislation. 

“While we realize that Mr. Woll 
is a high official of the A. F. of L, | 
| we feel that his opposition to so- 
| cial legislation and all constructive 
forces in the American labor move- 
j}ment and his avowed hostility to 


jindependent labor political action | 


as set forth in his speech at the} 


LL. &. W. Uv. 
qualify him from any serious con- 
sideration on the part of Socialists 
and progressives except as an 
to be bitterly opposed at 
opportunity.” 


| enemy 
| every 


\John Lewis’ Brother 
Gets Job U nder Hoover 


WASHIN GTON. _(F. P.)—Un- 
der instructions from Secretary of 
| Labor Davis, the position of assis- 
tant director of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, under Francis I. 
Jones, has been given to A. D. 
| Lewis, brother of John L.. Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers of 
| America. The salary is $4,600 a 
| year. Lewis, formerly head of the 
Illinois Department of Mines and 
Metals, will spend part of his time 
}in Washington and part on the 
road. His duties include gathering 
of unemployment statisti and 
administration of federal employ- 
ment office. Before Lewis decided 
on this job he was offered a spe- 
cial trip to Europe to “study labor 
and trade union conditions.” 


Mellon Aluminum 
Graft Is Pared Down 
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recent Cleveland Convention of the | 
are sufficient to dis- | 





No ambition? 
Don’t ignore this warning... 


When you are absorbing poisons from food wastes 
held too long in the system, ambition dies quickly. 
Get rid of unhcalthy wastes with Ex-Lax—safely 


and pleasantly. 


Ex-Lax is composed of a high-grade chocolate, combined 
with a scientific laxative ingredient that has been pre- 
scribed by physicians for over a quarter of a'century. It 
is pleasant to take, does not gripe, does not disturb di- 
gestion, does not embarrass—its action is prompt and de- 
pendable—yet natural. 


Keep “regular” with 


X-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 


FORUMS AND LECTURES 


wy A-Comered DEBRA TEN 
Sovietism ,.;.Religion 


Dr. Stephen S. 


WISE for Religion (vr1sm 


Eloquent Exponent 























The 
Timely 


Max 


EAS 


(ATHEIS) 


TMAN for Sovietism 
Brilliant Speaker-Author 
(lately from Russia) 


Rev. John Haynes 
HOLMES for Religion 
Harry Elmer 


BARNES for Liberalism 


Noted Social Philosopher 
Chairman to be announced 


—SUBJECT— 
RESOLVED: That the Soviet Persecution of Religion is Justified 


(AGNOSTICISM ) 





CARNEGIE HALL, 57th Street and 7th Avenue 
SUNDAY, MARCH 16, 1930, 2:30 P. M. 


Reserved Seats, $1.00, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
On sale at Carnegie Hall Box Office (Circle 1770); 
Rand School Bookshop, 7 E. 15th Street; New School 
Bookshop, 465 W. 23rd Street; Columbia University 
Bookstore, 116th Street and Bway; and in person or 
by mail from offices of 


LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC 
11 West 42nd Street, Room 644, 


Chickering 5796. 





DISCUSSION 


Lackawanna 1613— 














THE COMMUNITY FORUM Park Ave. at 34th St. 
8.00 P. M.—PROFESSOR JEROME DAVIS, of Yale 
Divinity School, and 
MR. WILLIAM D. BOSLER, of New York € ity 
Symposium Discussion: “PACIFISM AND CITIZENSHIP” 
— MUST WE ITLL ALM OUR COUNTRY RIGHT OR WRONG? 


M.—Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
“The Paradox of Happiness.”’ 





Admission Free All Welcome 





THE GROUP 


A Clearing House ot Opinion 





PEOPLE’ Ss 
INSTITUTE 


At Cooper Union 


Eighth St. and Astor Place 
at 8 o’clock 


AU DITORIUM—150 WEST 85th ST. 


March 4th, at 8:30 P. M. 
IVY L. ae 
yea ae Publicis 
ill speak on 
“PROBLEMS OF THE ORIENT” 


Tuesday, 


Friday evening, Mar. ‘th 
DR. DEAN EVERETT MARTIN 


“The Psychology of Progress”’ 
The Evolution of the Individual 


Sun. afternoon, at 4 P. M. (Mar. 9th) 
Informal Discussion Group 
SEYMOUR A. SELIGSON 

will speak on: 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 
(And The yo % 
Tea Will Be Serve 
Admission 50c Sanioet 1918 


Sunday evening, Mar. 9th 
DR. MORTIMER J. ADLER 
“Ethics and Social Science”’ 


Haldane: The Sciences and Philosophy 








Tuesday evening, Mar. 11th 
DR. HENRY J. FRY 
“Natural Science” 

The Phy Basis of Heredity 





The Bronx Free Fellowship 
Azure Masonic a, 1591 Boston Rd. 
(Near East 172nd Street, Bronx) 
Sunday Bain March 2nd 


8 P. M.—Leon Rosser Land on “A. S. 
Eddington—Scientist and Bo 
P. M.—Prof. Leroy 
“The gic A of “City Living. " 
Adm Fre 


sical 


At Muhlenberg Library 
209 W. 23rd Street 
at 8:30 o'clock 


Saturday evening, Mar. Ist 


DR. V. J. MceGILu 
“Phenemenciony. A New Method in 
Panes 
Phenomenology: The Science of 
Se s 














LABOR TEMPLE 
lith Street and Second Avenue 
Sunday, March 2nd, 1930 
$p.m., American International Church 
God's Fools, by Charlies C. Weber 
3:30 p.m., Forum. Lecture Recital by 


Miss Pauline Jennings, Miss Elea- 
nor Davis on “Music and Cultere” 


Monday evening. Mar. 3rd 
MR. NATHANIEL PEFFER 
“China: A Civilization in Disinte- 
gration” 

Chi 


na Today 
Wednesday evening, Mar. 5th 
DR. JOHN BARTLET BREBNER 
As Social History” 
oring Feeling 


6th 





Vacuum 














“Literature 
The Art of 
EAST SIDE OPEN FORUM 
THE CHURCH OF ALL NATIONS 
9 Second Avenue 
Speaker: ALBERT C. COYLE 
“The New Revolution in Russia¥ 
March 2nd 3 P. ™. 
Admission Free Everyone [nvited 


Thursday evening, Mar. 
DR. E. G. SPAULDING 
“The Ways _and Means ‘ed ey 
Rea dea , Berkeley 
Hagel 


ism 








Sunday, 











[nstitute on Social Insurance 
Saturday, March 1, at P. M. 
UNEMPLOYMENT—ITS 

CAUSES AND REMEDIES 

Chairman, B. Charney Viadeck 

Dr. Harry W. Laidler 

Abraham Beckerman on am. 
Henry Rosner ne ; Pp All Individaal 

tTu competent teachers. 

ENICKERBOCKER ENGINEERING 

CH 
West 42nd oe 


OOL 
\ 152 (corner Broadway) 
PHONE WISCONSIN 6422 
Om ee 
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Geometry 
examinati on, 
Draft ing, 


Al igebra, 


DIS ae SSION 
Charles Solo mon, Chairman 


Surday, March 2, at 2 P. M 
OLD-AGE INSURANCE 
Algernon Lee 
Abraham Epstein 
Louis Waldman 
HE ALTER INSURANCE 

Dr: Eveline M. Burns 

Liefer Magnussen 


Chairman 
D 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society, Inc. 
Members Please Take Notice 
The assessmen for 1930 is ten 
rents for each h ndred dollars in- 

1 ll members 


of January. 
to wait for the 











Your Friends Read The 
Leader? We Will Send Them 
Sample Copies 


Do New 





WORKMEN’S SICK A 


FUND OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Organized 1884 


Main Office: 9 SEVENTH ST. 


Telephone Orchard 3449 


to make 
y 2 in order to 
avoid the “rus ash in April and May. 


ND DEATH BENEFIT 





incorporete 1899 


NEW YORE 





(Cor. 3rd Ave.) 





Over 60,000 Members in 344 Branches 


Reserves on December 3 
Benefits paid since its existence: 


$4,149,001.77 
Total: 


Death Benefit: 


WORKERS ! 


In Case of Sickness. 


y per week, 
Sick Benefits for © women: 
another forty weeks 


$14,274,941.63 
PROTECT 


for th 


$9 per week for the first forty weeks; 


ATHEISM 


Tracts, 


1, 1928: $2,999,114.44 
. Ee. 10e. 
Sick Benefit: $10,125,939.86 Beck eatekg Sms 

Ady. of Atheism, 


New York, N. ¥. 


Assn. for 
14th St., 


Am. 
119 E. 





YOURSELYES 


Accident, or Death 








LOS ANGELES. (F.P.). Drastie 
job cuts have been made in the 
southern California oil fields, the 
|Los Angeles Times admits in an 
inconspicuous item on the financial 
page. January has shown & 

“marked decrease in employment,” 


the do r’s certificate 
t forty weeks, half of “the amount 


$4.50 each for 





t further inf wmnotion apply at the Main Office, William Spwhr, National Secretary, 
piney ‘a er to the Financial Secretaries of the Branches 


(the open shop paper states. 








a arn 


")ghe loves to greater effort. Com- 


* work! 


"Nation to ‘spur business.’ 


~ “This is all psychological,” coupled | so early. 


: THE IND 


While The Nation’s Billboards Shriek “Business Is Good,” 


By H. Kendall 
a white woman could 
cross that burning sand and 


S 


The Army of the Unemployed K eeps Growing 





| relief.” In “The Rescue,” one 
Lily Damita brandishing @ 

th and staggering gallantly, 
with chest thrust forward and de- 
*ermined mien, to inspire the man 


into garbage-cans, and begging pe- 
destrians for a “cupacoffey,”—al- 
ready! 


7 > . 
Prize-fighters, seriously hurt in 





n of the theater one is con- 
Beatoa with a bill-board “still” of ;}@ mix-up, are warned to look as 


lassie, more fully clothed !menacingly as possible in order to 
et ies Damita, yet wearing the | cover up a weakness until the bell 
e determined expression and | rings and they can get a respite. 


-earryi a similar torch, with the This is a defence-reaction similar 
Tees worthy object of inspiring | to the one used by the Player- 
the nation to buck up and go to | Queen when she rhapsodized by 
jsaying: “The lady doth protest 

Indeed this was the note on | too much, methinks.” Lots of 
which Mr. Hoover ended his speech | people are beginning to think the 
after calling on the Leaders of the |same about the reactions of Big 


Reading the newsp2pers one gets | lapse. 
the notion that the Wall Street; It was common talk when Mr. 
‘collapse was something we should | Al. Smith was beaten at the polls 
‘all be thankful for. “Only paper;that “Anyway, they wouldn’t be 


i profits were wiped out,” “Let’s! able to blame him for the panic.” 


forget the speculative side and go/ While this was a form of consola- 
to work,” etc., Also, the same old; tion the point to note is, people 
cries that the late Dr. Wilson made | knew this crash was coming; al- 
again assail the, ears:| though it was not expected quite 
How did they know? 
with the old rabbinical slogan: “It Well, it has been bruited around 
’t be long now!” - for over fifty years that trade 
“a bolster te this psychological | runs in ten-year cycles. Since the 
gpirit the bill-boards are covered | war terminated so favorably to us 
with cheerful slogans: “Forward there was a rapid expansion of in- 
America.” ‘Business Is Good!”|creased real incomes, which, of 
intended to get the mature mind | course, increased consumption, es- 
to return to a state of infantilism | pecially through high-pressure 
and rejoice with the Hatter in the | salesmanship and installment-buy- 
Mad Tea-Party for being relieved |ingf. Mass production means an 
of responsibility in ownership: | enormous yearly output of commo- 
Tinkle, tinkle, little stock! |dities that must be disposed of to 
You have got your drop-out |someone, and, as these are pro- 
knock! |duced for sale, that is, exchanged 
Back to Wall Street you are | for money,—and not primarily for 


|Business to the stock-markt col-| 


flown, pani hd production is to continue 
running smoothly the Ultimate 


Which makes me think you were 
|Consumer must be furnished the 


a loan. 


f And yet, with all this cheering | wherewithal. 


overhead men are looking furtively | 


But even if the policy of some 


of the “‘new” school of economics 
were followed, and consumers’ in- 
comes increased pari passu with 


and Catchings), there eventually 
comes a time when no more 
Screech’s Radios, Rustem’s Autos, 
Heinz’ Bedelia Peas, (in little cans) 
Slush-lux, for that skin you love 
to pinch, B.V.D.’s and E.Z.T.P.’s, 
can be used, and then we get such 
slogans as this, from the “goget- 
terdamerung” with the star-span- 
gled manner! “A two-car na- 
tion.” “Every worker with two 
| autos,” (and, we must suppose, ten 
|radios, and forty pairs of shoes.) 
Another school thinks we can 
dump the surplus in Europe—‘sell 
it for what it’ll bring,”—which is, 
perhaps, the reason for the high 
tariff that compels us to pay fancy 
prices so that the excess can be 
shot into the foreign market at 
lower prices than those of other 
enterprisers. But these countries 
want none of it because they have 
no surplus we can use, in any quan- 
tity; besides, they sweeten their 
breaths with good, honest ale and 
need no gum to wriggle their jaws, 
nor Candy Mint with the Hole. 
Before prostrating ourselves be- 
fore this “High-Wages — High- 
Consumption Theory,” which is 
supposed to be the road to Para- 
dise, it will be well to glance at a 
few figures, and ask a few ques- 
tions. Are wages higher,—have 
the majority been given a larger 
portion of the increase of the ma- 
chine-process—or has this in- 
creased portion gone over to R.I.P. 
(Rent, Interest, Profit?) If the 
former is the case the majority 
will buy the standardized products 
that the Frankenstein grinds out, 





the galloping machine (vide Foster | 


while if the latter is true this min- 
ority will purchase hand-made 
goods, chiefly of the arts and 
crafts kind. 

* * * 

Well, in 1925, the factory wages 
were about 40 per cent. of the 
total value of all manufactured ar- 
ticles which, according to the 
American Labor Book, is the low- 
est percentage received by the 
workers in any year since 99. As 
for the farmer, it has been esti- 


his return on capital has sunk to 
less than 2 per cent., while he and 
his family have had to subsist on 
$170 a year, plus food, fuel and 
shelter. Indeed, a Senate com- 
mittee reported in 1927: “The per- 
centage of the national income re- 
ceived by agriculture had declined 
from 13.8 per cent. in 1920, to 7.5 
per cent. in 1926.55 This last 
statement can only mean that 27 
per cent. of the population got but 


come. 

And yet, the best prescription 
the doctor can offer as a cure for 
crises is more work! Incidentally, 
no one seems to have noticed that 
the Industrial Barons entirely ig- 
nored the political faction called 
Congress! Economic power pre- 
cedes political power—at least ’tis 
so in Denmark, 

* s . 

Doctors of the body politico- 
economic have been poking into 
this subject of business crises for 
many years, and, while almost all 
are satisfied that these take place 


cause. A book issued by the Na- 


mated that in the last five years} 


7.5 per cent of the national in- | 


cyclically, they disagree as to the) 


professors, from Sismondi in 1803 
to Prof. Mitchell in 1927, who have 
written learnedly on this subject. 
In a footnote the latter says: 
“,,. care has been taken to eco- 
nomize the reader’s effort. In 
place of ten types of theories in 
some twenty variant forms, twice 
or five times that number might 
have been put forward as having 
claims on his attention... the 
list above is a-most exclusive list, 
etc.” 

According to this book of the 
Economic Bureau, Sismondi seems 
to have stated the reason for crises 
with the usudl French clarity, 
(Mitchell needs another volume to 
spread it out), Sismondi says: 

“The fundamental cause of crises 
is inequality in the distribution of 
incomes, It is a serious error into 
which most of the modern econo- 
mists have fallen to represent con- 
sumption as a power without lim- 
its, always ready to devour an in- 
finite output . . . The needs of the 
laboring man are narrowly limited 
of necessity.” And what is this 
necessity today? Figures tell us 
that the average value per worker 
in sixteen general groups of Amer 
ican industries in ’23 was $6898 
and the average wage paid was 
$1,231 and this disparity between 
value produced by machinery and 
labor, and wages paid out to labor, 
is much greater now because of 
better organization and integra- 
tion of industrial processes in the 
intervening years. 

~ we = 

But of all the weird stories com- 
ing from the 67 varieties of econ- 
omists in this book, and which 








most fashionable up to recent 
years. It furnished the teachers 
in universities with something to 
bewilder their pupils and thus keep 
them from getting at the REAL 
reason for cyclical crises. Jevons’ 
theory was that every ten years 
spots cross the sun and cause di- 
vergences in the weather which 
eventually means poor crops, and 
hence,- poor times. Incidentally, 
the same luminary furnished the 
Shavian school with the theory of 
“Final Utility,” which has been 
well called: “Final Futility.” As 
an example of how professors ra- 
tionalize, i.e., kid themselves, 
Wesley Mitchell points out that 
Jevons “had an admirably candid 
mind; yet in 1875, when the sun- 
spot cycle was supposed to last 
11,1 years, he was able to get from 
Thorold Rogers’ ‘History of Prices 
in England’ a period of 11 years 
in price fluctuations, and when the 
gun-spot cycle was revised to 10.45 
years he was able to make the 
average interval between English 
crises 10.466 years. To get this 
later result Jevons purposely left 
out from his list of crises ‘a great 
commercial collapse in 1810-11 
(which will not fit into the decen- 
nial series)’; he also omitted the 
crisis of 1873, and inserted a crisis 
in 1878, which other writers do not 
find.” (my bold). 
* * 8 

The strange thing is, that these 
crises appear when the warehouses 
are glutted with goods; the work- 
ers have produced too many com- 
modities and cannot buy them 
back with the insufficient wage 


named “bads,” continue to increase 
until the machinery badly needs a 
contraceptive; “abundance becom- 
es the source of distress and 
want!” 

Year after year commodities 
pile up in the warehouses until 
one day a bright and happy go- 
getter is told by his customers 
that wants are supplied for months 
ahead; he reporte back; the insid- 
ers begin to unload stock while 
the price is good—the stock of 
their own firms;—brokers wiggle 
their ears and sell the stocks they 
hold for clients; prices drop slight- 
ly; statistical economists begin to 
sound warning notes to the gulls; 
one who has intimate contact with 
the Leaders, and has access to cer- 
tain reports others are not al- 
lowd to see, spills the gravy by de- 
claring publicly that: “the market 
is due for a 20 per cent. drop which 
will cause a greater crash than the 
Florida land boom!” This stimu- 
lates other rival prognosticators, 
fishing in the same pond, to brush 
up their whiskers and loudly as- 
sert in opposition that: the mar- 
ket will not drop, but if it does it 
will be sideways,”—like a crab. 

Then comes the big flop, and, in 
the words of Professor Cantor: 
“you're caught short.” “Hard cash 
disappears, credit vanishes, facto- 
ries are closed . . . the stagnation 
lasts for years; productive forces 
and products are wasted and de- 
stroyed wholesale, until the accu- 
mulated mass of commodities filter 
off, more or less depreciated in 
value, until production and ex- 
change gradually begin to move 


< 





given them (vide Foster and;again. Little by little the pace 
Catchings), and so each year these | quickens. It becomes a trot. The 


tional Bureau of Economic Re-|many of them still twang a lyre 
search, '27, mentions 67 prominent | for, that of Stanley Jevons was the 








ter, the canter in turn grows inte 
the headlong gallop of a perfect 
steeplechase of industry, commer- 
cial credit, and speculation, which 
finally, after breaknck leaps ends 
where it began—in the ditch of a 
crisis. And so over and over 
again.” 

It has always been a platitude 
for economists to say that the 
stock-market is the barometer of 
industrial conditions in this coun- 
try. And when prices have 
dropped we have been greeted with 
the same old cries from the “Cap- 
tains of Industry” and the Politi- 
cians. As Hardy and Cox say: 
“Leaders in business, Bankers amd 
Industrial Leaders always express 
great optimism as to the funda- 
mental soundness of business con- 
ditions, (during a panic) yet s 
general spirit of pessimism pre- 
vails.” (Business Forecasts ’26). 
And never a day has passed since 
the October crash but someone in 
authority has filled a newspaper 
column about how splendidly 
everything is going along, and how 
happy we should all be that we 
are now living in an Age of Rela- 
tivity, which makes the struggle 
for existence end, not in the sur- 
vival of the Fittest, but the Sur- 
vival of The Most Impudent! 

For fear the above should be 
construed as: “just propaganda 
against the administration in pow- 
er” a quotation from a conserva- 
tive business journal might help 
to allay this suspicion. In the An- 
nalist, Friday, Dec. 13, Mr. B. 
Baker sums up his column as fol- 
lows: “Surveying the whole field 
of business, the realistic observer 
is forced to be not a little skep- 
tical of the ultimate value of the 
Washington propaganda of ‘Cheer- 
io.’ It is a good thing for the 
leaders of business to consult, and 
to try to work out a practical 
| Stabilizing program; but to ignore 





“goods,” which ought to be re- | industrial trot breaks into a can-! facts is to court defeat.” 











Loose Centra 


! Authority 


RestrainsA.F.L. Leadership, 
Matthew Woll Declares 


Uabor Leader Sees Pro-| 
gress in Social Re-| 


sponsibility of Private | 


Property — Views Crit-| 
icised at Forum | 


E Labor Institute of the N.| 

Y. Socialist Party held its first | 

session with Matthew Woll, vice- | 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, as the first speaker. 

His address in the main was a de- | 


} 





ety, the A. F. of L. is attempting 
to achieve two material things: to 
increase labor’s income and, sec- 
ond, to win more leisure for the 
workers. A third function of the 
labor movement, he said, is to 
maintain operation of industry by 
skilled workers to the exclusion of 
the non-skilled so that the labor 
markets in the respective indus- 
tries might not be so overcrowded 
as to endanger labor standards. 
Starting from these material de- 
mands, the A. F. of L, seeks to 


in the rear of every modern nation 
and even behind peasant nations 
like Poland and Spain. He de- 
clared that this poor showing in- 
dicates that there is something 
fundamentally wrong in organiza- 
tion and policies. 
Criticises Basic Philosophy 

One reason for this poor show- 
ing, said Mr. Oneal, is that the old 
unionism does not fit into modern 


Trade Union 
Membership Put at 
4,331,251 Last Year 


WASHINGTON — (FP) — Total 
membership of all trade unions in 
the United States in 1929 was 4,- 
831,251, according to a summary 
published in the latest edition of 
the Handbook of American Trade 





mass production. Then it has 
brought jurisdiction wars between 
unions, The United States is the 
only country in the world where 
there are union strikes against 
unions and these grow out of the 
senseless jurisdiction wars. To 
show what happens to the old un- 
ionism when it faces mass produc- 
tion he mentioned the destruction 





fense and explanation of A. F. of raise the cultural level of the 


L. policies. Mr. Woll’s positive con- | 


tribution to the discussion came 
when he described the policy of the 
A. F. of L. as one which sought 
the extension of the social respon- 
sibility of private property, chang- 
ing the present social order.” 
Abraham I. Shiplacoff, head of 
the International Pocketbook 
Workers Union, presided. He said 


workers, Mr. Woll declared. It 
seeks the socialization of education 
}so that all workers’ children may 
enjoy to the fullest a system of 
free education. The A. F. of L. 
has also sought to establish the 
social responsibility of private 
property. It has also interested it- 
self in legislative matters. To give 
the unions an opportunity to func- 


what was needed most in the labor | tion freely, the A. F. of L. has 


movement was to break the cob- striven to abolish injunctions by 
webs of misunderstanding which| legislative action. Digressing a 
exist between the Socialists and|™oment to enlarge his views o 
the American Federation of Labor.| injunctions, Mr. Woll said the 
This the Labor Institute would courts had not arrogated to them- 
strive to do. | selves the right to issue injunc- 
Advised Against Talking tions in labor disputes. This right 
Mr, Woll, opening his address, | has been given the courts by the 
said there was apprehension in| legislatures of the nation. Such 
both Socialist and A. F. of L. cir-| 2ction by the legislatures is in 
cles over the unusual circum-| violation of the letter and spirit of 
stance of his addressing a meeting | the federal Constitution, he said. 
under Socialist auspices. While | 1 the lgislative field, the A. F. of 
gome Socialists opposed his speak- | L. also seeks affirmative legislation 
ing, some labor leaders had urged | SUch as old age pensions, the eight 
him not to speak. A third group | }our day for women and the limi- 
@es under the impression that the | ‘@tion of child labor. 
meeting was intended as a rap- Discusses Labor Party 
prochement between himself and} Mr. Woll then turned to the La- 
the Socialists. Dismissing all|>°r Party question, Since power 
three interpretations Mr. Woll un-|"d discipline reside in the inter- 
derstood the purpose of the insti- | 2@tional unions and not in the A. 
tute was to create better under- | F. of L., each national or interna- 
standing between Socialists and tional union must determine its 
trade unionists. The goal of So- | @ualifications for membership. 
cialists and the A. F. of L. on the | Members are taken in without re- 
economic field is the same, he said, gard to political views or affilia- 
and understanding should be easy tions. The unions could not if 
to achieve. they wanted to organize on a po- 
The A. F. of L., said Mr. Woll litical basis since not a single un- 
is a loose federation, with the ion has made political views a 
central organization exercising no qualification of membership. The 
power to enforce decisions on its A. F. of L. could not enforce a de- 
constituent unions. Strike powers | “sion to organize a Labor Party 
are vested primarily in local un- 4” 1 therefore has taken the course, 
fons, rather than in the In! yolitical matters, of rewarding 
tionals. For these reasons the A. / friends and punishing enemies, A 
F. of L. often cannot do as much bor Party must come from the 
as its leaders would like to do. and file and not from the 
The A. F. of L. hy is lers. The A, F. of L. has never 
Based on the point of vi pted to discipline its mem- 
ducers, rather than of « , ho differed from its on mat- 
Also, the A. F. of L. is economi- 
cally-minded rather than politically 
minded. There are too many divi- 
gions of governmental functic 
guch as the division of the coun- 
try into 48 states, to make political 
action effective. The labor move- Conc 
ment had found, Mr. Woll declared 
that when it stressed political ac- 
tion over economic action un- 
friendly legislation would often 
nullify the gains made. On the property without 
other hand, if the economic } t social order. 
of labor was strong, labor coulk The discussion which followed 


more often enforce its demands. was with the exception of a few 


The A. F. of L. Program 





rna- 


nhilocnr 
philo 


e a Labor Party. 

that not even those trade 

ns ch support the Socialist 
ists, 


Woll said the 


ing 
nate goal or philosophy. 
greater social conscious- 

sibility of private 
disturbing the 


of Mr. Woll’s views 


olicy and will not do so to} 
Mr. Well | 


A. F. of L. was not committed to | 


linary remarks by one speak- | 


The wealth and greatness 
United States, said Mr. Woll, was 
made possible by two things, 
private property and the existence 
of the freedom of contract. Priv- 
ate property, he added, is charged 
with a social function which is 
constantly widening and making 
for ever-growing improvement in 
the @conditions of the working 


of the er ritical 
a s Oneal led the discussion | 


for the Socialist Party. He said 
that the speaker had confined him- 
self mainly to the elementary as- 
pects of trade unionism. Mr. 
Oneal wanted to raise some impor- 
|tant issues. He cited the fact that 
| only 3.5 per cent of the population 
and 12 per cent of the salaried and 
wage workers were organized. This 
plac trade. unionism 


meric 


aie 4 


Unions, published by the Bureau 
|of Labor Statistics. This is some- 
| what less than the total for 1926. 
During these three years 10 na- 
tional organizations, chiefly dual, 
have passed out of existence. 
American Federation of Labor un- 
ions report a gain of 126,430 over 
their 1926 total. The chief gains 
were reported in the construction 





of the Window Glass Workers, the 
|near destruction of the Cigarmak- 
ers and of the Iron and Steel work- 
They had tried to retain the 
|old trade and craft forms within 
the new industry but had failed. 
Moreover, official trade union 
policies were being justified by an 
archaic individualist philosophy. 
Oneal said that Woll before the 
Carmen’s union convention last 
year had said that he wished that 
Adam, Smith’s philosophy could be 
perpetuated but in an article in 
“Nation’s Business” last year Woll 
jhad said that Smith’s philosophy 
|must be abandoned. These con- 
| tradictions, said Oneal, are evi- 
|dence of the intellectual chaos 
}among labor men. Smith’s phil- 
| osophy, said the speaker, had jus- 
| tified the slave trade, it represent- 
led the early factory owners and 
| justified the anti-combination laws. 
(Woll later said that his speech to 
the Carmen had been misquoted). 
On the other hand Mr. Woll in 
“Nation’s Business’ had empha- 
| Sized his opposition to Marxian So- 
cialism and then in considering the 
concéntration of capital had be- 
come more Marxian than Marx. 
Mr. Woll predicted the complete 
extinction of the merchant, shop- 
keeping, small manufacturing and 
|} Salesman classes which exceeded 
the concentration views of those 
who speak in terms of Marx. Again 
confusion of thought was evident. 
In the magazine articles Oneal 


| ers. 








| our industries; 2. opposition to so- 


|cial legislation for the workers; 


|3. opposition to public ownership. | 


And yet Mr. Woll was not certain 
;}of this program because of oli- 
garchic tendencies displayed in the 
mass industries, their enforcement 
of “yellow dog” contracts, their 
support of company unionism, and 
the frequent employment of in- 
junctions against trade 
Mr. Woll also 
cratic state with its increasing bu- 


reaus and commissions that inter- | 


fere in industrial relations. 

Mr. Oneal recognized the olig- 
archic trends in industry and the 
tendency towards bureaucracy in 
|government but his analysis and 
;conclusions differed from 
Woll’s. He said that Woll’s fear 


ed him of William Ellery Chan- 
ning’s opposition to the extension 
of public education for workers 
| beyond the public schools nearly 
a hundred years ago. He opposed 
this extension by citing the same 
fears of bureaucracy that Mr. 
Woll now represents. 

Others Take Floor 

While it is important to pre- 
vent the state from becoming an 
| overlord, said Oneal, we cannot re- 
| alize this by maintaining a nega- 
|tive attitude. It is our duty to 
|do our utmost to democratize the 
state so that the extension of its 
powers for social ends will not be 
bureaucratic. We cannot ignore 
the state and we can only dem- 


ocratize it py independent labor 


said that Woll defended three fun- | 
| damentals, 1. private property in| 


unions. | 
fears the bureau- | 


and public service industries. 





|representation in all legislative 
|bodies, The speaker urged labor 
to adopt a program of indepen- 
dent party organization and ac- 
tion to democratize the state, then 
socialize industry with the co-op- 
eration of trade unions and co- 
operative organizations. 

One thing is sure, Mr. Oneal 
concluded. Democracy has always 
come from below and we may ex- 
pect industry to become oligarchic 
and the state bureaucratic unless 
the workers bring democracy into 
both state and industry, 

Others who took part in the dis- 
cussions were Leonard C. Kaye, 
of the printing pressman’s union, 
who attacked Mr. Woll’s views on 
a Labor Party and said the 
printers of the city were rapidly 
turning in favor of independent 
political action; Frank Crosswaith, 
who criticized the A. F. of L. 
policy toward the Negroes; Jo- 
seph Stein, George H. Goebel, 
William Karlin and others. 

Replying to questions Mr. Woll 
deprecated the refusal of unions 
to recognize the inevitability of 
new and improved machinery and 
the new problems it creates for 
trade unionism. High dues and 
initiation fees, he said, was a 
| policy decreed by individual unions 
}and not by the A. F. of L, as a 
| whole. Whether these unions 
which have high fees are justified, 
Mr. Woll said he did not know. 
On the subject of Negro organiza- 
tion, he said the A. F. of L. makes 
no distinction between races but 
seeks to include all workers. The 
Pullman Porters Union was grant- 
ed a Federal rather than an inter- 
national charter because it is not 
sufficiently well organized. Of or- 
ganization methods, Mr. Woll said 
too many unions shout for outside 
aid in organizing. The crafts 
must organize themselves, he said. 
Asked what the non-partisan 
Political policy has accomplished 
jin the direction of abolishing in- 
|junctions, Mr. Woll said the 





answer would entail “a long story.” | 
| Labor thought it had won a great | 


| Victory when it had secured the 
|made the Clayton act useless. If 


through the efforts of a Labor 
| Party, the courts would not have 
| acted differently, he argued. 

|} One questioner asked why 
President Green had stated that 
the A. F. of L. was not in Marion, 
North Carolina, when the killing 


| Woll said the A. F. of L. would 
welcome demonstration of a meth- 
| od by which such disputes could 
|be avoided. Similarly on organi- 
zation, Mr. Woll, deploring that 
only three per cent of the work- 
ers are organized, said he would 
|like to find a method of bringing 
| the unorganized into the unions. 
|The problem is particularly hard 
| with younger workers who seem 
ito display little concern in trade 
union affairs, Mr. Woll said that 
condemnation of the A. F. of L. 
from outside only makes it harder 
for the unions to enroll new mem- 
bers. Concluding, he said those 
who want to help can find plenty 
of work in the A. F. of L. There 
need be no quarrel between the 
A. F. of L. and the Socialist Party, 
he said. He thought the Socialist 
Party has been foolish in the past 
for criticising the A, F. of L. 
when there is room, on the eco- 
nomic field at any rate, for co- 
operation. 





Long Tour Is 
Arranged for 
Jessie Stephen 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
ee oe national lec- 

ture tour of Miss Jessie Ste- 
phen of the British Labor Party is 
being rapidly completed according 
to an announcement by Clarence 
Senior, National Executive Secre- 
tary of the Socialist Party. Her 
tour includes the states of New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, Minois, Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania. 

March 3rd, Miss Stephen will 
lecture in Rochester, March 4th in 
Dayton, Ohio, and then will pro- 
ceed to Illinois. In the latter state 
she will lecture from March 5th to 
and including March 11th. Condi- 
tions in many Illinois cities and 
towns and in the mining areas are 
deplorable and it is expected that 
Miss Stephen will have splendid 
meetings in this state. 

The lecture dates of Miss Ste- 
phen in Illinois have been announc- 
ed by W. R. Snow, State Secretary 
of the party, who is in charge of 
arrangements, The dates are as 
follows: Collinsvilie, March 5th, 
7.30 p.m. Miners Institute; Living- 
ston, March 6th, 7 p.m. Miners 
Hall; Carlinville, March 7th, 7.30 





gagement to be filled; Gillespie, 


March 9th, 2.30 p.m.; Springfield, | 
Address to the na- | 
j tional miners convention; Canton, 


March 10th, 


March 11th. 


From March 12th to March 19th | 
| Miss Stephen will lecture in Mil- | 


| 
| waukee and vicinity where her en- 


|}gagements are 
| Benson, 
| March 23rd are to be filled. 


| Miss Stephen will lecture in Gary, 
|Indiana, and in the evening will 


Mr.|Clayton Act, but the courts have | probably also speak in some town 


near Chicago. March 24th to the 


of the bureaucratic state remind-|the Clayton Act had been enacted | 26th are still open for engage- |} 


jments. Beginning March 26th 
|Miss Stphen will fill a series of 


|engagements in eastern Ohio that | 


| are being arranged by the Finnish 
| Federation. These lectures include 
|March 26th-29th. 


From Ohio Miss Stephen goes to 


Union Health 
Center Achieves 
Legal Status 


The trade union movement in 
general, and the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union in 
particular, all have reason to be 
glad over the victory which has 
been achieved in the securing of 
a charter for the Union Health 
Center, thus giving it legitimate 
and legal status. To Mr. Ben. 
Schlesinger, President of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, belongs the credit for 
this achievement. Despite his ill 
health, his busy and long days, he 
still found time to put the finish- 
ing touches to a rather complicat- 
ed, long, drawn-out attempt to se- 
cure a charter for this institution. 





—be it a demand upon an employ- 
er or a government agency—will 
not give up until his efforts are 
rewarded by success, When all 
those who have been giving their 
time and thought to the task of 
securing a charter, felt a bit dis- 
couraged, Mr. Schlesinger stepped 
in and merely asked, “What do 
you mean you can’t get a charter? 
We are entitled to it, are we not?” 
The answer to his question is a 
letter from the attorney to the 
effect that a charter has been 
granted to the Union Health Cen- 
ter, 

The advantages of having a 
charter for an institution like the 
Union Health Center are many. 
No one need ask any longer as to 
whether or not we have a right to 
exist—since we exist only for the 
wage-earners. In the granting of 
the charter to the Health Center, 
owned and controlled by the trade 


But, Mr. Schlesinger, when he|unions of New York, the trade 
recognizes the justice of a demand | unions have been given the legal 


right to run its own health insti- 
tution—an achievement of which 
every friend of the Union Health 
Center will be proud of. 





Abramovitch to Lecture 
In German Language 


The internationally well known 
leader of the Russian Socialists, 
Raphael Abramowitsch, will speak 
next Wednesday evening at 8 
o’clock, at the Labor Temple, 243 
E. 84th street, New York City, on 
the subject: “Where Does Stalin 
Lead Russia?” The speaker will 
consider the political and econom-~- 
ical consequences of the present 
system in Russia. 

The meeting is arranged by the 
German Branch of the Socialist 
Party and the speech will be de- 
livered in German. All friends of 
Socialism are welcome. 








The Life and Work of 


A SOCIALIST STATESMAN = 


p.m. Miners Hall; March 8th, En- | 


in charge of Al| 
Dates from March 19th to | 


On Sunday afternoon, March 23, | || 


|of six strikers took place when as| Pennsylvania where she will lec- 
}a matter of fact, the strike then|ture from March 30th to and in- 


| going on was under United Textile 
| Workers direction. Mr. Woll re- 
|plied that while he was not re- 
| sponsible for President Green's 
| utterances, he felt that if the usual 
|A. F. of L. tactics had been em- 
ployed instead of “the method of 
violence and disturbance” which 
was employed, the massacre might 
not have taken place. 

On jurisdictional disputes, Mr. 


jcluding April 6th. 
| ments in Western Pennsylvania 
|are in charge of Sarah Limbach, 
the state secretary. 


in New England. 

Applications for Miss Stephen’s 
services may be made to Clarence 
Senior, 2653 Washington Blvd., 


Chicaga, e 





Her engage- |} 


Other lec- | }i| 
tures will be arranged in the eas- | fj) 


tern part of the state and probably | f) : ate 
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‘a47O0HN DOS PASSOS is largely resonsible for the 
A | eye-strain from which we are at present suffer- 
ing. He has kept us up nights reading his latest 
book, “The 42nd Parallel.” A lot of the type which 
Harper & Brothers used in printing this book is 
small. But we go right on reading it just the 
same. Because this happens to be the sort of 
thing that fascinates us. 


It is a book that sweats and grunts and yells 
in a high staccato. And sometimes it growls like 
a@ bunch of miners sitting in a tobacco-hung hall 
listening to Big Bill Haywood give the bosses hell, 
and sometimes it sings like a girl walking through 
a soft Spring morning under a clear, blue Midwest 
sky. 

It is a stormy book and in our opinion, a damned 
important book, whether you may happen to like 
it or not. It may be that Dos Passos tries to bite off 
too big a chew when he gives us these raw’ cross- 
sections of America through which workers and 
hoboes and go-getting women and hard-driven labor 
editors move and have their colorful beings. But 
the book is'so much better than most of these 
finicky, little, cameo doo-dabs that have been com- 
ing our way lately that we admire its very spraw- 
liness. 


Life in America from the ’Nineties up to the 
War did sprawl anyhow. It was unguided, a mat- 
ter of drifting and indecision. Almost anything 
might have happened, including a revolution. The 
whole country was not so fat then, nor so scared 
to death. Folks knew how to laugh and have a 
good time. Their humor was of the earth, earth- 
ly. Balloon tires were not then between them and 


the soil. 


So! We are getting old and sighing for the 
good, old days when we, as a matter of fact, were 


- no closer to the soil than the pavement of West 


Seventy-third street, New York. 

No, not exactly. The old days were not uni- 
formly good, not by a long shot as Mike Gold’s 
brilliant, “Jews Without Money” will inform you. 
But they were not uniform, either and in that lies 
their charm. 

The machines then had not swallowed up the 
individual. Everything, including opinions, did not 

an. In the most remote of the small- 
ter could emerge and a certain crude 
integrity, and THE BUSINE SSMAN was not looked 
on as a god. Most of his customers knew him by 
his own name and called him by another. 











Nor was quite so much whining around 
about people's insides. To be sure, every now and 
then whole communities would get religion with a 
whoop. And the roaming evangelist was sure of 
a@ pop-eyed audience. 





there 


But on the whole, and I believe I could make 
this argument stand, the semi-pioneering days were 
less concerned with other peoples’ morals than are 


are 


our own times, in spite of all our boasted “new 
freedoms,” etc. 

Symposiums on divorce, “Whither Articles, 
(Whither Are We Drifting? Whither America? 


etc., What of the Younger Generation? pieces) were 
fewer than now. 

Today the bad, naughty people amongst us, seem 
strangely self-conscious and go about their sinning 
with the air of missionaries, preaching their sacred 
faith. 

About the drinking and chasing around of our 
middle-class, middle-aged reprobates there is a 
sophomoric quality, which lacks the headlong gusto 
of the old bar-room era. H. L. Mencken is most 
painful when he is boasting how tight he gets and 
is there anything more distressing than the kissing 
and telling of the ex-clergyman or the college pro- 
fessor on a spree? 


Doesn’t this indicate that morals, the most con- 
ventional morals, plague us more than they did 
our fathers? The serpent may be made to seem 
unreal by the siren songs of the modern psycholo- 
gists, explaining that it is not really there but is 
just the effects of our glands or complexes or some- 
thing; but it still coils, even in the paradise of 
dynamos and Ford cars. 

And it is a preening, Narcissistic serpent at that. 

But windy disquisitions on morals should not be 
permitted on a day such as lies outside the window 
of the office of “The New Leader” even as this 
is being written. 


What we should be doing is rushing around in 
a leopard skin, leaping high into the vernal air, 
doing fancy dances with nymphs and Nereids, pip- 
ing on an oat and thrumming a lyre. 

The only trouble is, that we would certainly be 
pinched and would feel like an awful idiot in the 
clutch of a constable, with a big crowd trailing 
along behiad wondering what we were advertising. 

You see, we are self-conscious with our age. If 
Wereids and oats and lyres were the order of the 
day, we would be peeved if we were not in on 
the schmier. 

But as it is, even going without a hat requires 
a lot of moral courage on our part and besides 
we have a lovely new hat which it would be a 
shame to discard. 


So instead of celebrating the Spring, (even if it 
be the false Spring of these early March days,) in 
any public fashion, we shall retire with the writ- 
ings of Spring’s truest and most authentic poet 
and console ourselves with reading the first chorus 
of “Atalanta in Calydon,” even as we have done 
these many Springs agone. 


Pretty soon we hope to be on our way to Spring- 
field, Illinois, where a courageous attempt is be- 
ing made on the part of the coal-diggers to throw 
off the fat boys in the United Mine Workers of 
America and build up a union again that will have 
in it some of the old-time militancy and spirit that 
once made the union the strongest in the country. 

Best of luck to Oscar Ameringer, Adolph Germer 
and John Brophy and the others, who are calling 
@ national convention of the diggers. 


McAlister Coleman. 


A Trade Union Tragedy 


aimed at industrial combinations. 
The sentence of Debs to prison for 
err i |six months, the court basing its 

N old theory that has rendered | aabheeatigr to issue the injunction 
yeoman service to Conserva- | upon the Sherman Act, revealed 
tive American legalism is the al- | the peril that faced every trade un~ 
leged three-fold character of Amer-| io, in the United States. The Su- 
ican government. It affirms that |» »eme Court affirmed the decision 


By James Oneal 
I 





Executive, the Legislative, and the ining of the present century’ ‘the in- 
Judicial. Each is confined to its | junction asserted itself vigorously 
own sphere and is restrained from in the growing conffict of indus- 
encroaching upon the others. trial forces.” 

Then power is distributed through} The authors then take up the 
the 48 states and by a series of | maze of issues involved in the use 
checks and balances supremacy by | of this judicial weapon, tracing its 





any one source of power is said to | evolution through court decisions, 
be impossible. John Quincy Ad-/|rejating the practice to the social 
ams enumerated eight balances | and economic backgrounds of in- 
and attempted to define the value | qustrial conflicts, the economic 
of each. |and political training of judges, 
The theory has been absurd from | their social philosophy, the chang- 
the beginning. When the framers | ing character of industry and the 
of the Constitution vested the Pre- | precarious status of trade unions 
sident with the ancient prerogative | pefore the courts. The old com- 
of the king’s veto it made him a | mon law, statute law, and equity 
third legislature. In a series of |procedure have their proper set- 
essays in 1884 Woodrow Wilson /ting in this study in relation to 
wrote that in the exercise of his |the injunction and, with the thou- 
veto power “The President acts not | sands of citations that accompany 
as the executive but as a third | the text, this phase of the work is 
branch of the legislature.” As for | of special value to the labor lawyer. 
the balance between the President | 7 * 
and Congress, his veto counts for ' 


members of both houses. How is 


it is organized on the basis of | of the lower court. Other deci- | 
three coordinate departments, the |sions piled up and by the begin- | 


‘ In considering the procedure and | 
as much as two-thirds of the| proof underlying injunctions the | 


jions. In view of the inequitable 
;conditions that surround the for- 
| mation of such agreements and tiie 
junfair division of their obligation, 
|to appeal to equity for their en- 
|forcement is to disregard the fun- 
damentally ethical foundations of 
}courts of chancery.” 
+ ee * 

The vague terminology of in- 
|junctions are also a grievance 
jagainst this legal weapon. One 
|cannot avoid contrasting the meti- 
| culous care taken by lawyers to 
| be precise in drawing up contracts 
and wills that bear some relation 
|to property and the louse phrase- 
‘ology employed by judges in is- 
| suing injunctions, If contracts and 
| wills were so vaguely drawn, it is | 
|certain that billions of dollars 
| would be stakes in court litigation 
|as compared with thousands now. 
| The standardized vagueness of the 
labor injunction is as menacing as 
| oe positive prohibitions are too 
| often unjust and tyrannical. In the 
case of vagueness the victim must 
| Suess what is in the mind of the 
| judge and the latter hirseif may 
| not know until an incident is called 
}to his attention. Thus injurction 
jlaw becomes a mysterious and 
| vague thing residing in the deep 
recesses of the judge’s mind One 
could not ascertain what it is if 
he called in a surgeon to perform 





The Labor Injunction 


How the Courts Got the Power-Labor’s Tactics 


of the life of a statute dealing with 
contentious social issues is deter- 
mined by the general outlook with 
which judges view such legislation, 
lies on the very surface of the Du- 
plex Case. Thirteen federal judges 
were called upon to apply the Clay- 
ton Act to the particular facts of 


Seamen, as “an attempt to throw 
por the baby with the bath.” They 
| have more hopes in a bill in the 
jhands of a subcommittee of the 
| Senate Committee on the Judici- 
jary. As to the merits of this bill 
this case. Six found that the law |it would be folly for a layman to 
called for a hands-off volicy in a | venture an opinion. We can only 
gonflct between, the Duplex Print” |say that we are not as hopeful aa 
The decision of the majority of the | the authors. It appears to us that 
Supreme Court is, of course, the au- | Mr. Dooley said a mouthful about 
thorttative ruling. | But informed | thirty years ago when he said that 
difficult to attribute greater intrinsic | “the Supreme Court follows the 
sanction for the views of the seven | election returns.” 
° . e 


judges, White, McKenna, ee bin 
' ‘4 s 

Rogers than for the opposing inter- | Taking that as our text we sub- 
pretation of the six judges, Holmes, | mit that when the election returns 
Brandeis, Clarke, Hough, Learned, | show a marching host of represen- 
Hand and Manton. | tatives of labor being sent to Con- 

Other decisions followed and | gress in increasing numbers each 
practically nothing survived of the year the Supreme Court will take 
“roseate hopes aroused by the notice. POWER is the supreme 
Clayton Act.” In the Bedford Cut |factor. Even courts respect it and 
Stone Case Judge Brandeis was, it is because the working class is 
again caustic in his dissenting disfranchised at Washington that 
opinion. In this dissent he came | labor is bound by injunction chains. 
close to attributing upper class | Increasing POWER in the British 
bias to majority decisions. He | Parliament brought emancipation 
pointed out that the court had | for the British trade unions nearly 
permitted capitalists to combine 50 | 24 years ago. We are aware of 
per cent of the steel industry and | the fact that there are some differ- 
other capitalists to “combine in | ences between the legal system of 
another corporation practically the | the two natione but whatever they 
whole shoe machinery industry of|may be POWER is essential to 
the country” but in the Bedford | bring a satisfactory change. So 
Cut Stone Case members of a small |]ong as workers are beggars at 
union had been denied “the right | the doors of Congress they need 


it possible to obtain a balance of 
three pounds on a scale by placing 
two on one side and one on the 
other? We leave that for legal 
obscurantists to answer. 

* + a 

When we turn to the judiciary 
the theory becomes even more ab- 
surd, We are not concerned with 
the dispute as to whcther the Su- 
preme Court is vested with the 
power to nullify legislation. Whe- 
ther it has this power or has 
usurped it the fact remains that 
when it rips a law out of the stat- 
ute books it performs a legislative 
act. It ventures outside the judi- 
cial sphere and the old theory of 
the balance of power is again up- 
set. It even reads into legislation 
what its authors did not intend. 
In the development of the injunc- 
| Som process it too often becomes a 
|} robed oligarchy that rules with an 
liron hand. 

This latter power of the courts 
|is the theme of a notable book by 
Felix Frankfurter of Harvard Uni- 
| versity and Nathan Green of the 
| New York Ear (The Labor Injune- 
tion. New York: Maemillan $5). 
} It is a study that should be in the 
hands of lawyers, men and women 
active in the labor movement, and 
| others interested in the legal stat- 
us of organized workers before the 
courts. 

The doctrines of conspiracy and 
restraint of trade as applied to 
collective action by labor go back 
to a bygone age, more than 200 
years ago in England, in certain 
cases of workers that came before 
British courts. The earliest Amer- 
ican case was that of the Philadel- 
phia cordwainers in 1806 and not 
till the decision of Chief Justice 
Shaw of Massachusetts in 1840 did 
labor organization as such cease 
to be a “conspiracy.” However, 
Shaw “pierced to the second fight- 
ing issue,” declare the authors, 
when he said, “The legality of such 
an association will therefore de- 
pend upon the means to be used 
for its accomplishment” 07 its 
aims 











* ° * 

The Debs case in 1894 was the 
first to bring the injunction to the 
fore as an issue of grave import to 
the organized workers. The Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law had been en- 
acted in 1890. Its title, its word- 
ing, and statements made in Con- 
gress while the bill was under con- 


| spite this fact, 


authors declare that “The equit- 
able glosses have rewritten the 
American code of industrial con- 
flict” and that modern issues. “due 
to new complexities are smothered 


| beneath the delusive simplicity of 
;old terms.” 


They add that the 
term “property” has been “‘the lat- 


| tice-work upon which the labor in- 


junction has climbed” and yet, de- 


tion may be pruned away by arti- 
ficially confining the notion to 
property.” 

The evolution of procedure has 
brought an amazing injustice. Of 
118 “cases reported in the federal 
courts in the last 27 years, not 
less than seventy ex parte re- 
Straining orders were granted 
without notice to the defendants 
or opportunity to be heard. In but 
twelve of these instances, was the 
bill of complaint accompanied by 
supporting affidavits; in the re- 
maining 58 cases, the court's in- 
terdict issued upon the mere sub- 
mission of a bill expressing con- 
ventional formulas, frequently 
even without verifiication.” 

A significant characteristic of 
the injunction is its increasing uni- 
formity. One gets the impression 
that the judges have the weapon 
packed in special cartons ready to 
deliver upon request. Then “there 
is the professional affidavit-maker 
—the privately subsidized police- 
man, the private detective, the in- 
dustrial spy” who have injunction 
forms to fill out regardless of the 
special character of each case. The 
authors declare that “Phrases, and 
sometimes whole paragraphs, are 
stereotyped and transferred verba- 
tim from case to case, without 
considered application by the 
court to the peculiar facts of each 
controversy.” It would seem that 
mass production has influenced the 
output of injunctions. 

The individual contract based up- 
on corporate coercion—the ‘‘yellow 
dog” contract—has also received 
the holy sanction of judges. We 
had always supposed that valid 
contractual relations were based 
upon the uncoerced meeting of the 
minds of equals but the “yellow 
dog” contract involves not only the 
element of coercion but it makes 
a farce of the contract between 
equals. The rapidly extending use 





of this device, declare the authors, 


“has grown into a serious threat 


“American labor | 
| leaders have come to believe that | 
| the tropical growth of the injunc- 


| British labor 


| cynics. 


head. ; from work, when that course was 
Moreover, to again quote, “Many ; the only means of self-protection 


of the activities restrained are | against a combination of militant 
| punishable independently as | and powerful employers.” 
crimes. Others, while not so pun- | an: oe 


ishable, constitute torts actionable! While the authors draw no in- 
| at law, however doubtful their vin-| dictment against the judges the 
dication in damages may be. The | evidence is overwhelming that the 
blanket wording of numerous| vast majority of the judges re-1 
clauses frequently includes the/their ciass philosophy into th 
residuum of conduct even remote-!opinions. As for the spoke=n 
ly calculated to haveyeffect in the /of labor, the authors declare t 
dispute, but neither criminal nor| they “bear considerable responsi- 
tortious. This raises the 
reaching question whether first | characterized attempts to formu- 
principles of justice, no less than | late the law governing the activi- 
of equity procedure, are not in-| ties of labor. Its advocates have 
fringed in failing to inform the de-|too often insisted that their only 
fendants ‘and all persons whom- | aim is clarification of judicial dic- 
soever’ precisely what it is they | ta, correction of misinterpretations 
are forbidden to do.” The intelli- | by the judiciary, or formal pro- 
gent reader, therefore, is inclined | nouncement of what always have 
to agree with Justice Brandeis | been law. This approach, however 
that the injunction is not sought | much inspired by the tactics of re- 
“to prevent property from being form, breeds obscuratism. It is 
injured nor to protect the owner | time to repudiate diplomatic dis- 
in its tse, but to endow property | ingenuousness and to rely upon the 
with active, militant power which | tactics of candor.” 


an operation on the learned man’s | to cooperate in simply refraining | not expect better treatment before 


judicial tribunals. 
It remains to emphasize the fact 
which the authors emphasize. 


| American trade unions have no 


far- | bility for the confusion which has | 


better legal status before the 
courts today than they had in 1894 
and in some respects their situa- 
tion is more perilous. .For writing 
the history of this working class 
tragedy we are grateful to the au- 
thors of this book. 





Debate On Life 


“Has Life A Purpose?” will be 
threshed out by the famous novelist, 
John Cowper Powys, author of “Wolf 
Solent,” and Harry Waton, The de- 
bate will be held, Sunday afternoon, 
March 2nd, at 2:30 p. m., in the 
Great Hall of Cooper Union. Dr. G. 
F. Beck, Director of the Labor Tem- 
ple, will preside. The Workers’ Edu- 
cational Institute, under whose aus- 
pices the debate is to be held, an- 
nounce that tickets are 75 cents each 
if purchased in advance and $1 at 
the door. Tickets may be obtained 
at the following places: Rand School, 
7 East 15th Street; Labor Temple, 
14th Street and Second Avenue; Room 


ee make it dominant over The authors regard the Ship- Mn Mage Eg ® ere 
4-9 stead bill, which embodies the | avenue; Columbia University Book 
Store, Journalism Building. 


: i. ideas of Andrew Furuseth of the 
What is to be done about it? — 














freed itself of this 
judicial menace in 1906 through in- 
dependent political action while 
American labor faces the same sit- | 
uation, and in some respects even 
worse, than it faced in 1894. The 
American Federation of Labor, af- 
ter many years of agitation, fin- 
ally obtained the Clayton Act in 
October, 1914. It carried the sen- 
tence, ‘“‘The labor of a human be- 
ing is not a commodity or article 
of Commerce.” The late Samuel 
Gompers declared this to be the 
“magna charta upon which the 
working people will rear their con- 
struction of industrial freedom.” 
There was rejoicing in the labor 
world except for some Socialist 
Mr. Gompers thought it 
was judge-proof. Twenty years 
had brought what appeared to be 
a victory 

But within four years the judges 
had torn the Clayton Act to pieces 
so far as its clauses protecting 
trade unions are concerned. After 
a series of decisions there followed | 
the terrific blow in the Duplex | 


225 thousandth, paper bound, 


This is an 
second printing, cloth 
book of the year 1926.” 





bound, : 





Five volumes, 


price of the book. 





ble reply 





Case. Of this decision the authors | Just off the press 
‘ thi + | 
make this comment: In his pr the “bad heretic’ bishop says, I have done all within my | 
‘ power to make this book well worth while simply as a course of instructio: | 

itigation which He might have added: but, anyhow, I have succeeded 


in the scienc 





all future read- 
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NATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
Philadelphia: Circle One, Juni 
heads tne | of national activiti 
this week with the issuance of a new 
Junior Yipsel paper, THE FREE 

It 


ted by Joe Gorelick. 
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New York City Activities 


Six will hear Jul- 








ius Umansky t ay r He 
will in is fr the office 
of E ive Sec y with a talk on 

> History of the Red Flag”. The 
c e mee 106 Street. 
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ute in C 

The Se: Epstein, of 
the I.L.G.W.U., Friday's meet- 
ing. Miss Eyst ai g the 
direction of th veland. 
At this meet Florence Nelson and na 
Sylvia Epste were elected as the | unparalle a Yip- 
Y.P.S.L directors of the Young/ sel paper can be put o thout any 
Workers’ School, which is now being | funds to speak of, and how good such 
formed. a@ paper can be. Admission to the so- |} 
Wiimington, Del.: The Juniors held | cial will be fifty cents. Those who} 
elections last week. The officers | remember the, last social will surely 


elected were: Julius B. Baluk, Chair- | get their ticksts far in advance. 
; Rose C 


man; . Bord, Sec’y: Louis Ros- 
en, Treasr; Robert V. Silver, Organ- 


rele Six, K : At the last meet- 
Gunther’ delivered a lec- 
















ture on the Social Democratic Party 
in Germany, up to 1890. He will pre- 

t a completing installment at some 
later date. 





s Cohen will 
S OF COM- 
at 8:30 P.M.., 


Circle Four, Kings: } 
speak on 










“Bishop Erown’s Bad Books” 
Communism and Christianism 


“Like a brilliant meteor crossing a dark sky, it held me tight.” 


My Heresy 


autobiography published by the John Day Company, New York; 
3 pages; 
Professor John Dewey honored it with a review in 
which he called Bishop Brown a Fundamental-Modernist and credited him 
discovering how educated people can still remain in or come into the 
hurches and join in the worship while openly rejecting all supernaturalism. 


The Bankruptey of Christian 
Supernaturalism 


paper bound, 256 pages each; twenty-five cents per volume. 
Now Ready 
Vol. I-The Trial 


It {s an a b ¢ introduction to science, history, philosophy and sociology. 
“Its chapter, What is the Matter with the Churches, is worth ten times the 
The opening and concluding chapters are perfectly fas- 
cinating to me and my fellow convicts in this penitentiary. 

ns to the House of Bishops.” 


Vol. II- The Sciences 


ology of the “‘good orthodox” 


sideration indicate that it wasj|to the very existence of labor un- | Act. How much em laughing-stocks when they preach it. 
The worst of this series of five ‘‘bad books” are yet to come at Intervals 
of six months, in the volumes on History, Philosophy and Sociology. But | 
the openminded will find all the books of j 
Organization Young People’s 
— Socialist League, “Episcopus in partibus Bolshe- 
raat wa ae vikium et Infidelium” 
~y . ° oulevard, orth their weight in gold as educators—volume two doubly so. 
Solidarit . to be worth their weight in gold J 
) Chicago, mm. Send fifiy cents in coin or two cent stamps for the three 
twenty-five cent books. 


This remittance will also pay a year’s subscription to the bishop's 
new quarterly magazine, HERESY, each number of which will con*>in j 
lectures on some great subject. p 


THE BRADFORD-BROWN 
EDUCATIONAL CO. 


GALION, OHIO 


247 pages; twenty-five cents 


price $2.00. ‘“‘The most important 





As a whole it is 









shops so utterly ridiculous as to 


No. 1—The 
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“s Use this Blank—Join the Party | 





to any “darned” circle in the League 





in debate, basket-ball, wrestling or 
what have you? The other officers 
Ed. Director; Axelrod, 

Young Fidele, Treas.; Gold- 

ir.; ler, Soc. Dir 






i League of Greater 

< held its annual City Con- 
vention last week at the Rand School. 
One of the most outstanding deci- 
sions was that of establishing the 
office of JUNIOR ORGANIZER. He 
will be elected by referendum vote. 
The nominees made by te Conven- 
tion are Morris Solotorovaky of Circle 
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VICTORY MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


I accept the principles, program, and Constitution || 
of the Socialist Party and hereby apply for membership. 


on the Fun a of *- “ee 7 6 *-e ° wien ° 
. Regular meetings of the (Name) (Address) 
will be held hereafter. 
> IN CONVEN N , 
nior a tas Geene Occupation . . 1. «+ «+ «+ « | Pe oe oe ee oe 


Are you amember of a labor or other organization .... . 


Please clip, and mail with $1, the initiation fee, to 
The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


Eleven, and Julius Mereng¢ff of Circle Annual Membership Dues is $1.00 | 








Ten, both of Kings County. 








The 
Chatter Box 
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An Open Letter to J. P. Morgan 
EAP. Junior: 

It was with real delight that I read your an- 
nouncement in the press how your pool has suc- 
ceeded in selling out all the stocks and bonds you 
gathered up during the late Autumn Wall Street 
crash. Lives there a man with soul so dead who 
cannot remember with pride your heroic deed im 
saving the Stock Exchange for future generations 
of suckers? 

Yes, all during those dizzy days, we could see 
you and John D. standing like twin Atlases and 
shouldering the hemi-spheres of finance. It was 
just amazing to learn what muscles golf and silver 
dime giving can develop in you old fellows. Well 
anyway, you managed to buy U. S. Steel at little 
above 150 and sell out at somewhere around 180. 
Which is more than twenty million of us yokels 
could do. We managed to buy at 250 and sell out 
to you at 152, or thereabouts. 

But, as my ten year old Gene says, “I know how 
to get rich, pop 4. . you buy cheap and sell for a 
whole lot more than you pay...” I mention this 
in case you run out of efficient assistants some day, 
and Eugene needs a job. 

Yes sir, I'll say you pulled a slick one. All I'm 
wondering about is, where did the new crop of soft- 
ies come from ... ? Most of us are flat and clean 
picked as barrel broilers ... The rest have jumped 
out of Park Avenue hotel apartments and helped 
delay traffic. 

- 7. . 

Junior, I just can’t fall for your press notice. All 
I can dope out of this whole mess is as pretty a 
tale of wash sales between you big boys as ever 
took place in Christendom. How it was done, is 
too much for my little dome. And so far as one 
can conjecture, the stocks, most of them are right 
in the hands of those who should own.them ... you 
and your bunch of big money boys. And for the 
love of Pete, keep them. Stop that game of letting 
us hold them for a minute . shooting us full 
of “easy money dope”. . . making us imagine we're 
in the big dough .. . and then grabbing it all back. 
That’s cruelty, Junior... and it’s not fair. 

Or are you fellows so bored with ordinary living, 
so fed up with normal experiences, that you just 
give us this ‘now you're rich, now you're poor” 
treatment to see us twitch and wriggle when the 
big smash up happens ? I've heard of such 
abnormal! delights. Gosh, you must have had a real 
picnic watching twenty million of us squirm like 
fishworms under pressure. Well, anyway you had 
a good time ... and in all generosity you're trying 
to hand the busted bozoes a swell time with pep- 
up press stuff. 

Some brokers say that your announcement is 
favorable news. It means that the dear old public 
is back again. That’s cheap hokum. So far as 
anybody except Secretary of Labor Davis can see, 
the public is piling up in front of the employment 
agencies, and scouring the help wanted ads. I've 
never seen so many ex-football stars and Phi Betta 
Kappa lads worrying about next month’s rent in 
a turtle’s age. ~The market on Riverside Drive 
love-nests is heavy. Sweeties go begging... sugar 
daddies to do any sort of bidding are just non- 
existent. Just look what you've gone and done, 
Before you know it, the boys will all be back with 
their families, and there won't be a triangle or 
divorce scandal left for the lawyers and the smut 
sheets. Two more businesses that will go to the 
dogs. 

* 7 . 

What you've done to the night clubs and the 
bootleggers is also cruel. And now that the doctors 
and dentists have gone back to practice, they find 
themselves up against a public that just can’t pay 
bills. and that’s all. 

The real estaters go back to their tax-wearied 
lots and find no money for buildings that nobody 
would rent anyway, if they were built. So the 
huffy building trades with the onetime high priced 
craftsmen are living off the money they saved 
up in your banks for Christmas Club gifts and Ford 
Cars. One could go on until the whole wriggly 
mess is exposed. 

Maybe you'd just laugh and think me crazy 
when I tell you that you've brought Socialism 
nearer in this country than it is anywhere else, 
For this much thanks. I’m hoping to live long 
enough to see all of you big shots working im 
Uncle Sam's banks as tellers and bookkeepers. 
Maybe not that either. Perhaps you’d make good 
special policemen... on the principle that it takes 
one to catch one... and I don’t mean policemen. 

Did you notice how suddenly somebody woke 
up in the New York State Assembly to introduce 
an old age pension bill? That's a Socialist measure 
I was supposed to introduce in 1920. The same 
bunch who kicked me out before I even had a chance 
to say boo will pass that bill now. Of course the 
beggarly amounts they expect to pay the used up 
slaves of industry are insulting. But the principle 

The amounts are graded from 5 
to I suppose the lawmaker 
has in mind wh2t superannuated captains of finance 
and industry are worth to society after their highly 
are done. Coming to think of it an 
allowing the payment of a plugged 
some cases would be decent and fair. 

» a * 

All that I have said above, old dear, is in the 
nature of gentle admonition. I'm not a Communist. 
So I can’t call you short and ugly names. I’m 
just trying to acquaint you with the weary old fact 
that there are a us left who just can’t be 
fooled. We just don’t believe a word you say abou® 
what you have We believe you ow 
every blessex : bond in the lan@ 
Those who hoid a littl 
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fee are kidding themselves, just 
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A member of the Federal Farm Board has radi- 
oed a warning to cotton growers against 
too much cotton as that would be a calamity. A 
surplus of cotton is a calamity because we haven't 
a surplus of brains that would make plenty @ 
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The Stage 


THE NEW LEADER 








The Movies 














Music 


he Last Mile”:—The J oy of The Death "Housel 














| philosophers more or less freely 





THE WEEK ON THE STAGE 
By Joseph T. Shipley 


quoted. Stoic and Epicurean, pagan 
and puritan, spirit and flesh; the 
contest is limited to no single age; 
it is linked, indeed, with the eter- 
nal dualism of the sexes, man bent 
on present pleasure, woman on 








DEATH SWIFT, AND 
LINGERING 
THE LAST MILE.” By John 
Wexley. Sam H. Harris Theatre. 
is true that “The Last Mile” 
is not a good drama, any more 
“than “Subway Express” is a good 
mystery. Both of these, however, 
- by virtue of other elements in 
\ their growth and presentation (in 
which the direction of Chester 
Erskin plays no small part) are 
stirring theatre. ‘The Last Mile” 
combines sentiment and clap-trap 
jn table-spoon doses—yet it grips 
the audience to such an extent 
that it closed to more curtain-calls 
than I have recently seen in the 
Broadway theatre, from which 
most audiences seem ready to 
rush. 
Life in the death-house is likely 


’ to be stark, to be pared to elemen- 


tals. Here is a group of murderers, 
waiting the chair; and the first 
act is a study of one’s going, of 
the way he, and the others, take 
the call. The next ¢ « starts in the 
same mood, with another man (ap- 
parently equally accidental victim 
of events following out of passion, 
surely young and with a child 
about to be born to his—widow) 
waiting for the summons to that 
moment hardest for man to face. 
A chance comes that every man 
in the death house dreams of— 
save that one whom thoughts have 
driven insane: a guard is seized 
and out of the cells they pour. 
Escape!! No; they have no real 
hope of that. Swift death is what 
they seek; not the long expecta- 
tion, the torture of the infinite 
preparations, that luxury of the 
last meal, for which they may or- 
der anything they please—and 
which most are too sick to eat; 
not these, but the release of a sud- 
den bullet, the swift release and 
the endless sleep of death. For 
religion, hope of another world, 
has little to do with the thoughts 
and feelings of these men, who 
tolerate the friendly priest but 
scorn his childlike faith—though 
the dramatist is heedful of public 
opinion enough to spare him. These 
men are too close to death, with 
long days and longer nights for 
thought to drive, to be consoled 
with Santa Claus masquerading as 
tfic Saviour. They need a sterner 
ecde; yet have not reached the 
corsclations of philosophy. No 
Sscrates, they are average hu- 
menity, they are you and I—fac- 
ing death. “The Last Mile” may 
, Mot be a good play (as a son of the 
scrub-woman’s delight — which 
means Harvard—near me refrain- 
ed from sneering); but it contains 
some excellent acting, it harrowed 
many in the audience, and it stirs 
thoughts of human conduct when 
men are brought, as we used to 
say, to face their Maker, and 
deeper thoughts of the civilization 
—as we still say—that thus herds 
and thus delivers them. 
SHINE! SHINE! 

“THE INFINITE SHOEBLACK,’ 
By Norman MacOwan. Maxine 
Elliott's Theatre. 

The recent activity of the Shu- 
berts does great credit to their 
improving intentions. Sponsoring 
the revivals of Victor Herbert’s 
and other operettas was an excel- 
lent idea, from the point of view 
@f the public; and somewhat sur- 
prisingly has more than recom- 
pensed the producer. The produc- 
tion of Drinkwater’s “Bird In 
day,” coincident with the new ac- 


Hand,” and “Death Takes A Holi- 
tivity of an Educational i stl 





Philharmonic Symphony 


TOSCANINI, Conductor 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Sanday Afternoon, March 2, at 3:00 

MOZART-PIZZETTI-WAGNER-BORODIN 


CARNEGE HALL 
Sunday Afternoon, March 9, at 3:00 
B HO 


VEN: 
Symphony No. 7; Symphony No. 8 
— SPECIAL CONCERT — 
CARNEGIE HALL 
Friday Evening, March 7. 


MR. TOSCANIN, Conducting 
“ROSSINI-FRANCK- RAVEL- BEETHOVEN 


CARNEGIE HALI 
Saturday Morning, March 8, at 11 
4th Children’s Concert, 2nd Series 


at 8:45 


ERNEST SCHELLING, Conductor 


Program illustrating percussion 
instruments 

Soloist: OSKAR SHUMSKY, 

\RTHUR JUDSON, Mer. 


Violinist 


future growth, and need (though 
in this play the roles are quite re- 
versed); and the gloss of literary 
allusion covers the eternal theme 
for “The Infinite Shoeblack.” 


In New Play 





WEARILY THE WOMEN— 
“IT’S A GRAND LIFE.” By 

Hatcher Hughes and Alan Wil- 

liams. Cort Theatre. 

It is a patient, self-effacing road 
women plod, if that which Mrs. 
Fiske makes real be taken as typi- 
cal. For her hours—the few we 
see being a glass where through 
the rest loom large—are spent in 
understanding, and making allow- 
ance for, and not interfering with, 
her husband and her children. 
While modern psychologists and 
students of human behavior gen- 
erally concur in the notion that 
each personality should be left as 
free as possible to work out its 
own needs and the balance be- 
tween its controls and appetites, 
the putting of this notion into 
practice works hardship, especial- 
ly on one who sees those she loves 
still overweighted with sex. 

In “It’s A Grand Life” tke no- 
tion works to an ingenious com- 
edy, with more suprprises than 
even the average mystery affords, 
and with—of course—the children 
achieving their balance; though 
the calm of mother’s sleep, in ex- 
cellent closing, should have been 
matched by father’s further in- 
spection of that nurse. The tabloid 
and the Times reporters make 
amusing caricatures in contrast; 
and the entire cast engagingly sur- 
rounds with bright activity the 
quiet radiance of Mrs. Fiske, who 
is always herself yet always con- 
vincing, and who draws out all the 
irony of the thought that “it’s a 
grand life’ we somehow go on 
living. 





Mr, Chas. Coboum returns to 
B’way in the “Autocrat” now 
at the Vanderbilt: Theatre 





ment, shows that the Shuberts are 
moving in the direction of greater 
intelligence in the drama. Their 
latest venture of the sort is Nor- 
man MacOwan’s “The Infinite 
Shoeblack.” 

From the plot of this drama one 
would judge that the author (who 
plays the role of actor in the play) 
either is new to the theatre, or 
else has learned its lesson well, for 
the incidents are of the oldest the- 
atrical material. The heroine comes 
into the play by fainting in the 
snow at the hero’s doorsteps, to be 
brought in and sheltered by the; 
young man, who falls at once in! 
love with the unconscious body on | 
the pavement. The hero himself is | 
so pure that, involved in study of | 
the higher’ mathematics, he has, The laughs that work their way, 
lived for three months in the attic| out of Jefferson De Angelis’ per- 
of a brothe] without knowing what | formance and the semi-liquid and 
was constantly going on beneath| quite calescent situations of 
him. And the heroine—poor dear! | ‘Apron Strings,” through the au- 
~—burnt out physically, while mor- | dience, make it clear that the play 
ally the idea of selling herself was | Will be a hit, if it lasts long enough 
most repulsive, spiritually was aj to let those laughs begin to circu- 
joy-seeker, an Aspasia-type, she/|late, good coin of Broadway. 
calls it, who finds great delight in} For mother pinned more than 
giving herself. The Scotch presby-| 4 rose on her young Daniel, who 
terian hero finds this evil, and be-|looks upon the world of young 
gins the fight for her soul. women as worse than lion’s den— 

The battle o f flesh and spirit, until Barbara decides to marry 
carried along by a drooping Helen| him. In truth, he is not cursed 
Menken, who must combine a/ even then, for all the Advice to 
moral victory with’ a physical | the Lovelorn his mother used to 
death, and by a stern Leslie Banks | Write, and left as a legacy to guide 
—whose excellent work has also|every step of her son’s love-life, 
contributed to the settings and the | cannot tell him what to do with a 
direction—is made intellectual by | girl who wants action and buoy- 
the application (shall one say?) /|@ncy, who has a simply astound- 
of somewhat less than infinite|ing “fund of biological informa- 
shoeblacking, the shine contribut-| tion” and wants to make use of 
ed by Zeno, Carlyle, and other | it with her startled man, who him- 





STRINGING THEM 
“APRON STRINGS.” By Dorrance 
Davis. Bijou Theatre. 














THE THEATRE GUILD Presents 


The 
Apple Cart 


Bernard Shaw’s Political Extravaganza 


Ham | 


| 
in RICHELIEU 


WALTER N 
Mr. Fampden gives a splendid pic- 


ture of famous cardinal.’ 
—Eve. Journal. 


“Mr. Hampden has made bg — 

old cardinal a real figu Th 

who love the theatre will, pore. this 

play.”—Eve. World. 

“Forecast many weeks’ run for it.” 
—Telegram. 


. THEA., 45th St. 
Martin Beck W. of 8th Ave. 
Eves. 8:30 


HAMPDEN’S THEA., B’way at 62nd St. 
Mats. Thurs. and Sat., 


Evgs. 8:30 Mats. Wed and Sat., 2:30 at 2:30 




















THEATRE GUILD Production 


METEOR 


By S. N. BEHRMAN 


“THE 
LAST 
MILK” 


the most exciting production 
the New York Theatre today.’’ 
John Mason Brown, Eve. Post. 


Sam H. Harris Thea. 


42nd St. West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:50. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


is in 


GUILD THEATRE 


52nd STREET WEST of BROADWAY 
Evgs., $:50—Mats., Thurs. - Sat. 2:40 
2:30 


—— | 














Maxine Elliott’s Thea. 





(Steinway Piano) 





CARNEGIE HALL 

MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 10 
at 8:35 ° 
ETHYL 

HAYDEN 
Soprano 


Tickets at Box Office 
Mgt. Richard Copley (Steinway Piano) 














CARNEGIE HALL 
SATURDAY oat ~~ MARCH 15 


JOSEPH 
HOFMANN 


Pianist 
Tickets at Box Office 


Mgt. Richard Copley (Steinway Piano 














Kennedy Freeman 
Piano Forte Instruction 
and Coaching 


highly by Isidor 
at the Paris 








National Theatre 
Houston Street & 2nd Ave. 
Tel. ORChard 2612 


39th East of Broadway. Evs. 8:50 
Matinees WED. & SAT. 2:30 


LEE SHUBERT presents 
The Infinite 
Shoe Black 


with 


HelenMenken 
Leslie Banks 


Duplicating its London 
Success Here! 


BERTHA KALICH in 


‘TheSoul of aWoman’ 


A New Sensational Drama 
by Harry Kalmanowitz 





@& Sun. Mat. and Eve. 
JACOBS, WILLIAM 
ALL-STAR Cast 


Fri. eve. Sat. 
with JACOB 
SCHWARTZ and an 














BEGINNING TUESDAY, MARCH 4th 


Jolson’s Thea. Musical Comedy Co. 
VICTOR HERBERT’S 


The Serenade 
witt ROY CROPPER 


FORREST HUFF 
OLGA STECK 
LAURA DOONE JACKSON 
Evgs. & Sat. Mat. $1 to $3 
Thurs. Mat. $1 to $2 
Thea. 59 St. & 7 Ave. 
Jolson’ SEvgs. 8:30; Mats. 2:30. 
Mon. Mar. 3 
Victor Herbert's 
THE SERENADE 


THE BEST BUY IN TOWNI!!!! 
Laughs! Laughs! Laughs! 


JOE SMITH - CHAS. DALE 
ALEXANDER CARR 


and 


‘Mendel.Ine.’ 


hit of season.”—Sun 
from 


“First laugh 
By: David Freedman—Adapted 
his book ‘“‘Mendel Marantz” 
RITZ THEATRE 
48th STREET, West of Broadway 
Mats. Wed & Sat 2:30—Eves 8:50 
The most popular theatre party show 


The One and Only 





At the Hammerstein Theatre, the current hit is “Sweet Adeline.” 

The singing star, featured in the leading role, is Helen Morgan, 

who has gained fame as a “blues singer.” Miss Morgan has ap- 

peared recently in two talking films, which have brought her 
much well earned praise. 





self has a good deal to learn. How- | **A}] Quiet” Coming i in Sound 
ever, even the son of a love-lorn- ed 

column-conductor can be taught 
the rudiments of love, and the girl 
is drawn back from her home- 


Luck has been with the pro- 
duction unit on location in the 


: ~ | making of Erich Remarque’s war 
trot to give the mother-complex- ‘ i 
victim his chance to break free. | Story “All Quiet on the Western 
On the journey to freedom lies| Front,” for there have been no 
much of the audience’s fun. unexpected delays to _ interfere | 

———__—_--—---—— with the picture’s progress. In| 
spite of the tremendous size of | 
the production, Carl Laemmle, | 
Jr., the producer, expects to com- 

Those who are in the habit of plete the shooting of the picture | 
defying the hodoo will find Louis |}y the end of this week, which | 
Safian’s new play, “The Phan-| wij) mean that actual filming has 
toms,” an absorbing study of the occypied only a little more than | 
number 13. “Phantoms” is 4| two months. 
unique mystery burlesque, which! J,ewis Milestone, the director of 
celebrated its fiftieth performance | «41 Quiet,” and the large cast in- | 
last Tuesday night. This play | cluding Louis Wolheim, Lewis | 
opened at the Wallack Theatre, Ayres, John Wray, Ben Alexander. | 
which employs 13 ushers, on the | 
night of January 13, with 13 mem- 
bers in its cast. Incidentally, Mr. | | 
Safian’s full name contains 13 let-| Ay. part of Nosleen Sears is 
ters, so he had seen to it that the |)... being played by Evelyn | 
ghost in this weird play makes | wade, in the show “It Never 
exactly 13 appearances. . ..| Rains” at the Bijou. Miss Wade 
“a Gane” a gg |has just returned to America | 
seein Safian believes it pa oe 8 yas a S| 
Aegon : Australia. 

be said with utter impunity that he 


Defying th the Sen . 


‘Bros. Strand Theatre. 


‘ ‘ | now 
| “It Never Rains” New Actress | 2° 


jagain are teamed 
| Scarlet,” which provides the feat- | 
jured film fare. 


Two-A-Day Speed | Makes 
“Mendel, Inc.’ Laugh 
Sensation of the Siabess 


George M. Cohan would prob- 
ably disclaim any credit for the 
succes of “Mendel, Inc., which re- 
cently celebrated its one hundredth 
performance at the Ritz Theatre, 
but to Mr. Cohan goes the credit 
just the same. Being a fast and 
noisy comedy, bordering on farce, 
crammed with homely epigrams 
and humorous situations, it nightly 
whizzes over the footlights at a 
speed that leaves Broadway limp 
and laughing. 

“Mendel, Inc.” came from the 
pen of David Freedman who wrote 
“My Life Is in Your Hands” in 
collaboration with Eddie Cantor, 
who originally promised to stage 
the current play for him. It was not 


At the Colony Theatre 


— cea 





to Cantor the youthful playwright 
eventually turned, but to Lew, not 
Eddie, who had been watching the 
ambient Noel Coward, and as a 
good and loyal Friar determined . 





Audiences at the Colony Theatre will re k Mary 
Nolan for her fine work in the “Shanghai Lady.” This week she 
comes to the Colony in her newest picture, “Undertow.” 





r beaut 











to take a directorial leaf out of 
George M. Cohan’s notebook. “Blaze O’ Glory” 
Having staged an average of | 
35 vaudeville acts yearly in the 
good old days of variety, he de- 
cided that what “Mendel” needed 
was a touch of the two-a-day; and 
to this end promptly cast those | 
two veteran vaudevillians, Joe 
Smith and Charles Dale, who were 
the backbone of the famous Avon 
Comedy Four, for the laugh pro- | 
jvoking roles of “Shtrudel and | 
| Shnapps.” 


Barry more’s ““General 
| = Crack’? at the Strand | 


John Barrymore in “General 
Crack,” his first all-talking pic- 
ture, is the attraction at Warner 
This is: its 
first showing at popular prices. 

Barrymore is cast in the role | 
of the romantic Prince Christian, 
| soldier of fortune, who wins first | 
” kingdom and then 4 bride. the picture is not a war story. It 

General Crack is a Warner shows the effect the war had on 
|Bros. and Vitaphone romantic | ome of the principal characters. 
drama, with scenes in Techni- | _ ; see 
color. 


| 
| 
| 
| Starring Eddie Dowling, “Blaze | 
| 0” Glory,” which recently had a/| 
|$2 run at the George M. Cohan 
|Theatre, will begin a popular | 
| price engagement Friday at War- | 
ner Bros. 
| Broadway and 74th street. 
Betty Compson is cast in the} 
{feminine lead. Others who share | 
featured honors are Ferdinand | 
|Schumann-Heink, Frankie Darro 
}and Henry B. Walthall. | 
“Blaze O’Glory’” opens on the | 
stage of a New York theatre dur- | 
ing the action of a musical com- | 
| edy, passes backstage, on into| 
the trenches during the war, back 
to a New York home, and a a 





max that is one of the most thrill- 
ing of courtroom episodes. 
There is a war background, but 


“Chauve-Souris” 


Publix 
Balieff’s ‘‘Chauve-Souris, a}> 
;complete stage show of dancers | 
and singers with the international | 
|comedian and master of ceremon- | WILLIAM 
jies, Nikita Balieff in person, is | 
at the Publix theatre, the | 


“LET'S 
first time the show has been pre- | ” 
|}sented at popular prices. | GO 

Clive Brook and Evelyn Brent | 


“Slightly | PI ACKS” 
A Buse 


with an All Star Cast The 
MOVIETONE EXTRAVAGANZA 


FOX presents 


in 


Eugene Pallette, | 
|Paul Lukas and Morgan Farley | 
}are in the cast. 











the 13 jinx has been licked for all 
time. 
And now, 
one. 


LAURENCE RIVERS presents 


The Green 


Mr. Safian, we'll tell 











| Ss 
Sat. 














for labor organizations. 





“BIGGEST LAUGH IN YEARS.” 
—Darnton, Eve. World. 


Pastures 


By Marc Connelly 


SAM H. HARRIS presents 


JUNE 
MOON 


Settings by R. F. Jones 
Musie Under Direction of Hall Johnson 


Mansfield Theatre 


WEST 47th STREET 





Took alates 


WAKE UP 
and DREAM 


is: SELWYN’S Presentation 
HAS. B. COCHRAN’S REVUE 


pm. and jolly show, sure to de- 
light the town.”—Darnton, Eve. World 


with 
JESSIE TILLY 
MATTHEWS LOSCH 
2 St., 


SELWY . ew = = 


Evenings at 8.20 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat., sisi 


Good Balc. Seats, $1-$1.50-$2 (No Tax) |i! 








tw 


CADPIFO 


| Broadway and 5ist Street 
| Majer Edward Bowes, Mer. Dir. | 
| 
| 


a 


of 
MIDNIGHT PICTURES NIGHTLY lI: 30} | 


Vilma cere 


ALL-TALKING 


TINA 
MELLER 


Ww. 


In Her First 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Motion Picture Re 


“A LADY TO LOVE” | 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON 
and ROBERT AMES 


of 


with 














—$—$$__—_—. A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 





By RING LARDNER and — 





eee LEE SHUBERT presents 


PHILIP 


in 


TAKES A 


WEST 44TH ST. 
heap 3 at 8:40 
. Wed. & Sat. 


Broadhurst 











ARTHUR HOPKINS Presents 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 


The Most Comfortable Balcony 





DEATH 


A COMEDY ABOUT LIFC 


in New York! 


DAVE SCHOOLER, Master of Cere- 
}fimonies; on Stage Arthur Knorr's | 
|Revue “COLOR RHYTHM" featuring 
ART FRANK, Chester Hale Girls, | 


Capitolians. 


YASHA BUNCHUK conducting the | 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


Harry 


MERIVALE 


HOLIDAY 








THEATRE, 47th ST. W. of BROADWAY 
Evgs. 8:50, Mats. Wed & Sat. 2:30 
Prices $1 to $3 (Bale ’ 














REBOUND 


A New Comedy 
by DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


with 


HOPE WILLIAMS 


“I've waited all this year for a 


THEATRE, 
B'WAY & 40TH ST. 


EMPIRE 


The Season’s Outstanding | Triumph 
Katharine Cornell 
in DISHONORED LADY 


glamorous and subtly colored and alive.’ 
—Gilbert W Gabriel, 


Rich me 


“PU TTIN’ ON THE 
RITZ” 


1 JOAN BENNETT 
> Berlin 
Picture 


CARROLL THEA. 


stretch of acting as immediate! 


New York American 
EVENINGS AT 8:40 Music by Irvir 
MATS. WED & SAT. 2:30 t gern 








ith St.. 








EARL 
59th St. & ith Ave. 





PLYMOUTH wes’ «t 


Eves. 8:50. Mats. Th é& Sat. 


Bway - 
2:40 GILBERT 


urs. 











RUTH 
DR APER 


124 West 43rd Street 


MILLER by arrangement 
with MAURICE BROWN presents 


Journey’s End 


HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:30 


Dai 2:45 & 8:45 3 Show 


“Well deserved the favor 
it was received. E 


| 
at Beacon | |Mary Nolan in 


““Undertow’’ at Colony 


Universal presents Mary Nolan 
her second starring picture, 
“Undertow,” at the Colony The- 
atre. “Undertow,” a dramatic 


new Beacon Theatre, | story of the American seacoast, 


written by Wilbur Daniel Steele 
and adapted for the screen by 
Winnifred Reeve, tells of a girl 
who married for love and who 
spent five years of her life at @ 
lonely lighthouse with her hus- 
band: But she found that she 


|loved pleasure and gaiety too, and 


left her husband when he needed 
her most, eloping with a former 
sweetheart. 





JOHN 


BARRYMORE 


“GENERAL 
CRACK” 


A ee Bros & Vitaphone 
li-Talising Picture 


First Time at Popular Prices 


Oi WARNER BROTHERS D 


S TRAN 


and Still the BEST in 
NEW YCRK all seats to 1 p. = ae 


Broadway and 47th St. 





TH STREET PLAYHOUSE 
Just East of 7th Ave. 


Popular Prices—Perf. 1:30—Midnight 
COMMENCING SAT., MARCH Ist 
First Time at Popular Prices 
THE FIRST 100% = 

TALKING PICTUR 


ee 

DICH HAB ICH 

GELIEBT” 

(**Because I Loved You’’) 

“One of the best films that has 
come from Berlin since ‘‘Variety.’’ You 
do not have to understand German to 
follow clearly every scene of the ac- 
tion,’’ says the “FIM DAILY.” 


Laurel & Hardy “Oberammergau” 
Talking Comedy German Short Film 








The Greatest Laugh- 
Hit in Town—Even the 
Critics roared 


at TIFFANY'S 


TROOPERS 3 


“A barrage of laughter.” 
—American. 
“Thrilling scenes of dare- 
devil riding . . a certain 
success.” .. —Eve. World. 


G: ATE’ r p Twice Daily 2.45—8.45 
mes Sun. and Holidays 
Midni ight Show every Saturday 


THEA, Bway & 46 St. 











LAWRENCE 
ray » 1 
MiBBETI 


has smashed all attendance records in 


R. C. SHERRIFF 





Even in gs at 8:30 





the thrilling musical picture 











GILBERT MILLER’S and LESL 
production of 


ORIGINAL CHARACTER SKETCHES 


Wednesday, 
3:50 


Inc, 
of Bway 


Tuesday, 
and Sunday, 


Evening: 
Friday 
Manage lage! 
Comedy Theatre, dist St., E. 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. Very good seats $1 


nent Actor-Mar 





By 


Evenings 8:50; Matinees 2:30 





LYCEUM 








Berkeley Square 


with 
LESLIE HOWARD and MARGALO GILLMORE 


THEATRE. 
Eves. 


IE HOWARD'S 


ROGUE 
SONG 


Goldwyn pr’s sensational 


TECHNICOL on friumph. 


Street AS’ r OR | 


& Sat. at 


JOHN L. BALDERSTON Metre 


45th 
Thurs. 


West 


n.,Hol, 3-6-8:50 
8:30, Mats. Sat. Midnite 11:45 
every Saturday 11:45 








snantens Show 








2nd St W 
& Bway NO 
ae 


Premiere 


CAMEO: 


ALL TALKING, SINGING 


ROMANCE—DRAMA 


“DARK RED 
ROSES” 


WITH IANT BRITISH CAST 


BRILI 

















6tn e. Eves 8:30 
$1.50. Mat Thurs. 
& Sat. 2:3 
EVA LE GALLIENNE, Director 
Eve. “THE LIVING CORPSE.” 
” “A Sunny 
The Lad 


at am REPERTORY 


14th St., 
50c, $1 


SUBWAY 


“Should Run as Long as th 


REPUBLIC THEATRE 


42nd STREET & BROADWAY 


SP 
o 
Mon. 


Marriage” 
From Al- 





THE ONLY REAL MYSTERY THRILLER 


MATINEES 








Seauty Enchained 
in a 


Lighthouse 
MARY 


NOLAN 


EXPRESS Loe 


¢ Subway itself.”—Eve. Pos 
& SATURI 
P.M 


WEDNESDAY 
EVENINGS AT 8:50 








lintero) 





iving Corpse’ 


“UNDER row” 





r’ (Sutro) 


Their THE 


LONGACRE 
Ernest 


Tbsen) 
Sutro) 
Their 


“The Open Door 
“The Women Have 
< (Qui ntero) 

at. Ma t. “Peter Pan” (Barrie) 

Eve. “The Would Be Gentleman” 
(Moliere) 

Seats 4 wks. adv. Box Off. & Town Hall, 

113 W. 34rd Street 


in A 











Mats. 


“RITZ ¥.' 
with MIRIAM HOPKINS 


A Ur r Picture 


Cora 


Sard St. and Broadway 
Noon to Midnight 
11.45 


Eves. 8:50 


30 


48th St., 
and SAT., 2 


ATRE, W. 
WED. 


Truex 


By VIVA TATTERSALL 


an 
SIDNEY TOLER Cont. 
Midnight Show Sat 




















Theatre 
Parties 


Party Branches and sym- 
pathetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
atre parties to do so through 
the Theatrical Department of 
the NEW LEADER. Phone 
Algonquin 4622 or write to 
Barnett Feinman, Manager 
New Leader Theatrical De- 
partment, 7 East 15th St, 
New York. 












































“Puttin? On The Ritz’’ Way: Lost Zeppelin” | 
| Latest Talkie Hit At the Hippodrome | 


“Puttin’ On The Ritz,” United | This Saturday, March Ist, the 
Artists’ first musical film, is def-|RKO Hippodrome presents on its 
initely a hit at the Earl Carroll} gigantic screen “The Lost Zep- 
Theatre. At its world premiere |pelin,” an all dialogue thriller 
Warry Richman, the film’s star, ; which depicts a happening that 


as present as guest of honor and|might occur to an explorer in a 


<suy wuambardo and his Royal Ca- | Zeppelin in the Arctic or Antarc- 
tic regions. Conway Tearle, Vir- 


nadians played the film’s music ;‘* . . 
by Irving Berlin from the stage. |Sinia Valli and Ricardo Cortez 
Ciara Bow, Claudette Colbert, portray the principal characters 
Beatrice Lillie, Fannie Hurst, Ru-|in this gripping drama of love 
dy Vallee, Graham McNamee, Lee |@0d strange adventure. 

; Miss Patricola, always a Hip 


Shubert, Morris Gest, Agnes) 
Ayres, Lita Gray Chaplin, Fannie | favorite, heads a well balanced 
Brice and many others were pres- jand diversified vaudeville show 
ent. | which includes Al Bayes and Har- 
Several innovations marked the | Vey Speck, gloom chasers; Les- 
world. premiere showing, aside |ter Lane, Ethel Osborne and Lou- 
from the orchestra on the stage,|is Chicco, a blend of music and 
that greeted first nighters as dance; Jim, wrestling bear; Dan- 
théy éntered the theatre. For the 2Y Small, assisted by the Creole 
first time Western Electric's Pub-| Belle, and Murand and Girton, 
lic Address System was employed | Variety cyclists. 
at a New York film premiere, as | 
it has been used at Hollywood | 
openings; the music from the stage | 
and Harry Richman’s brief and| “Dich Hab Ich Geliebt” (“Be- 
simple words of greeting to the | cause I Loved You”), the ong 
audience both were heard by the | 100% German talking picture, 
four thousand people who jammed | which had a four weeks run at 
the street outside, through loud-;|the Mansfield Theatre at advanc- 
speakers. Guests were treated as|ed prices, is having its popular 
such, not being asked to speak | price run at the 55th Street Play- 
over any microphones, not being | house. Its story concerns the ex- 
asked to stand up in their seats|periences of a musical comedy 
and face spotlights and introduc- | star, who has indulged in a pre- 
tions. |nuptial love affair which is later 
oa | discovered by the man she finally 
Do Your Friends Read The New | marries. 
Leader? We Will Send Them | Mady Christians, seen here in 
Sample Copies |@ number of German pictures, | 


































German Film at 55th St. 
























b gts b os ‘ 
PRES SIS ERS OE 2) we 


The 55th St. Playhouse is one of last standbys to continue show- 


ing foreign pictures. The current attraction this week is the Ger- 
man film “Dich Hab Ich Geliebt,” or “Because I Loved You.” 













}amongst them the UFA produc- 
; tion “Waltz Dream” is starred and 
sings two songs: “Dich Hab Ich 
|Geliebt,” the theme song from 
| which the film derives its name, 
and Johannes Brahms’ “Lullaby.” 

On the same program is a Ger- 






presenting the various members 
of the famous “Passion Play” com- 
pany in their private life and oc- 
cupations. There are also, a Lau- 
rel and Hardy talking comedy and 
other sound and talking features. 
















> THE HITS: “PUTTIN ON 








man short-film “Oberammergau,” 





NION DIRECTORY | 








William Schwartz to Produce 
“Jazz Singer” in Yiddish 





CTORS’ UNION : 
Office 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Orchard 1923 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 


William Schwartz, Jewish stage | 
favorite, new appearing with| 
Bertha Kalich, in “The Soul of a| 


HEBREW 


GOODS WORKERS 
ION 

Local 62 of LLG. W. 0. 3 W. 16th 
reet, New York City Telephone Chelsea 
7. A Snyder, Manager 


AINTERS’ UNION 
Local 499, Brotherhood of Painters 
Decorators and Paperhangers. 

Regular Meetings every Wednesday Eve 
mple, 243 East 


GERMAN Write 
UN 








3756-57 








treet FP. Wollensack, President: A ] 
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!Emma Henry, Indianapolis; State 
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to visit 6 prospects. P. Sheer is to | 12:0 aggon Melodies 

be 12 ica Reed Orchestra 


heard from by Sunday regarding | 
the 8 prospects he undertook to visit, 
and the organizer will make 10 per- 
sonal visits. Robert Otto performs his 
duties as assistant-organizer splen- 
didly. Henry Doering was elected to 

the Executive Committee. Sunnyside | roup Hour,—White Rose 
branch accepted our invitation to ar- Quartette; Addie W. Hunton, “Ra- 
range a big debate on a partnership | cial Aspects of the Haitian Situa- 
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basis, in a hall conveniently located | On, NAY, Ma ss 
near the Plaza. The next meeting and | 12:20-—Gerald ‘MacDonald, “The Last Mo- 
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ments of Fagin’ 
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1:00—Social Service Committee, New York 

East Conference M. E. Ch h 
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gership Grive, a state conference at/\ aoven for many years and of | ber of people responded. Thanks to | sanization of the 20th A.D. Comrade | 21.” Vercome. soil New Y ork ( lothing ( utters’ Union 
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Unions, Go Slow 

ABOR organizations and other groups inter- 

ested in old age pension legislation will do 
well to proceed slowly in endorsing the Mastick 
bill now before the State Legislature. 

They are accustomed to getting so little from 
the powers that be that there are times when 
ever the crumbs that fall from the tables of the 
wealthy are eagerly sought, But if popular pres- 
sure compelled our State to begin to consider a 
question which every other industrial nation has 
already met and solved—the same pressure might 
be as well exerted to secure more than the crumbs 
they are ready to offer. 

The Mastick bill contains several objectionable 
features. If the bill is to receive the support of 
Jabor organizations those features should first be 
eliminated. There will still be much to be worked 
for in the future, but the beginning should be 
such as will remove from the old age pension 
measure any aspect that may give a charity char- 
acter. Justice, not charity, is what advocates of 
old age pensions are after. 








Theory vs. Facts 
PECULIAR theory cherished by the sup- 
porters of capitalism in this country has 
justified opposition to any legislation that inter- 
feres with industrial relations. We are portrayed 
as a nation of freemen who will never bow our 


necks to “state paternalism.” That may do for 
the heathen of “Yurrup” but they know no better. 

And what is the result? We the masses have 
not used the government as an agency to serve us 
and have permitted the great capitalist and finan- 
cial combinations to use it to serve them. We 
pretend to ward off state paternalism and then 
bow our necks to a corporation paternalism which 
rules us direct and also through control of gov- 
ernment. 

But in addition to this feudal direction of our 
lives a third form of such control has appeared. 
The super-power magnates without even working 
through government agencies lave established a 
large measure of direct guidance and control of 
education, Capitalist vulgarians without any 
knowledge of education sect themselves up as edu- 
cators, They do this without any mandate from 
the voters. E 

The transcript of the testimony of Preston S. 

‘Arkwright of the power, crowd before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission tells the story. Its agents 
have examined and revised text books in the 
schools. In the South this paternal guardian ad- 
vised revision of history texts recording the 
events of the Civil War. “It is proper,” 
‘Arkwright, “that we examine the text-books that 
have reference to the industry.” The Harvard 
Business School is given $30,000 each year for 
four years to insure that the power interests will 
be “properly” presented. This huge capitalist 
power has polluted journalism and other phases 
of American life. 
Here is a pleasant theory confronting unpleas- 
ant facts. ‘We have state and capitalistic patern- 
alism and only the democracy of Socialism applied 
to government and industry will avert this new 
feudalism. 


said 


bacDonald’s Resignation 


HE announcement of the resignation of J. 
Ramsay MacDonald from the Independent 
Labor Party has caused some confusion. A Yew 
letters have been received by The New Leader. 
Our attention has also been called to an article in 
jast Sunday’s New York Times which attempts to 
explain. The author of tie article simply demon- 
strated his lack of knowledge of the labor political 
movement and has simply added to the confusion. 
His assertion that “The I. L. P. draws its strength 
from the trade unions and is supported by them” 
consigns him to the class of the hopelessly con- 
fused. 
The Independent Labor I’arty is a Socialist or- 
ganization. So is the Social Democratic Feder- 
ation but neither organization is supported by the 
-trade unions. They are Socialist educational or- 
ganizations and both are affiliated with the British 
Labor Party. It is this Labor Party that is sup- 
ported and financed by trade unions and cooper- 
ative societies. The I. L. P. and the S. D. F. 


| also pay affiliation fees i®S%e Labor Party. Their 


members are eligible for nomination as candi- 
dates of the Labor Party and they never nomi- 
nate independent candidates of their own. 

MacDonald was one of the founders of the 
I. L. P. in 1894 and has been identified with it 
ever since, but because of its affiliation with the 
Labor Party he has also held responsible posi- 
tions in the latter organization. In recent months 
about twenty I. L. P. men in Parliament have 
adopted a severely critical attitude against some 
parts of the Labor Party program. Because of 
this opposition MacDonald has resigned from the 
aL. :E 

This does not take him out of the Labor Party. 
It means that he will transfer his membership 
from one affiliated organization to another. Our 
surmise is that he will join a local Labor Party 
branch as such branches are also directly affili- 
ated with the Labor Party. ‘This is all there is to 
the resignation of the Labor Premier. 


Our “National Interests” 
tana Fe K. HORNBECK of the Depart- 
\J ment of State explains in an article in The 
United States Daily that the department’s big job 
is that of upholding national interests. It is diffi- 
cult, he writes, to convey to the people an under- 
standing of this and much misunderstanding re- 
sults. 

We also find it difficult to understand. Our diffi- 
culty lies in trying to understand why the National 
City Bank becomes a “national interest” when 
marines are sent into a weak Latin-American 
country. We are unable to understand how the 
interests of American oil investors in Mexico be- 
come a “national interest” that has used the State 
Department to the extent of denying Mexico the 
sort of constitution she wants. } 

On the other hand the mass of workers are 
never transformed into a “national interest” dur- 
ing times of unemployment and general suffering. 
Millions are spent for the support of corporation 
investments abroad but there is no federal pro- 
gram to relieve the unemployed. If jobless work- 
ers were suddenly transmuted into a huge cap- 
italist investment across our frontiers they would 
immediately be transformed into a “national 
interest.” 

How this doctrine works is illustrated again in 
the third article in this issue on Nicaragua, An 
American capitalist firm takes over many of the 
municipal enterprises in that country and our 
marines deport certain labor men who are in the 
way. The son of one of these men is caged for 
months in a dirty cell and then “tried” by Amer- 
ican marines. His sole crime was to induce some 
companions to swear allegiance to their own coun- 
Whose “national interest” is promoted by 


try. 
is certainly 


this insolent and illegal conduct 
obvious. 

When the politicians of slave owners at Wash- 
ington talked of “southern interests” they always 
meant the small oligarchy owning great estates 
and troops of slaves. When apologists of our 
modern capitalist oligarchy talk of “national in- 
terests” they mean our corporation and financial 
magnates who are creating a new slavery in the 
Latin American nations. 


Federation Autonomy 


NE feature of Mr. Woll’s address in the 

Labor Institute of the Rand School, which 
we report on another page, was his stressing of 
the extreme autonomy of the international uniorrs 
and the central bodies. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, he declared, has no power to en- 
force decisions or to coerce the affiliated organ- 
izations. 

We have in mind those instances when local 
bodies have been given an ultimatum to abandon 
independent party action. In New York City 
some years ago the Brooklyn and Manhattan bod- 
ies were compelled to form one organization in 
order to force the Manhattan organization to 
abandon its support of independent political ac- 
tion. The Indiana miners were vigorously de- 
nounced for repudiating the “non-partisan polit- 
ical policy.” The Chicago and Minneapolis cen- 
tral bodies were subjected to similar discipline. 
On the other hand when the central body in New 
York City in 1924 repudiated the national sup- 
port given to the LaFolletic-Whecler ticket its re- 
pudiation went unchallenged. 

These actions show that while the Federation is 
an alliance of organizations that have extreme 
autonomy this autonomy is struck down at times 
when the autonomous action does not oppeal to 
the chiefs. Mr. Woll stressed theory and ignored 
practice, one being in fundamental contradiction 


to the other. 
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The Right Reverend Monsignor Belford, pastor of 
the Church of the Nativity of Brooklyn, at a lec- 
ture in Toronto recently declared that a rope should 
be used to silence Socialists. Perhaps the Right, 
Very Right, and Reverend, Very Reverend, cleric 
would like to qualify for the job of Holy Hangman, 
just to show how tolerant the noble man can be. 

- a > 

We suggest that the humble Monsignor have 
medals struck with Christ shown at a gallows 
springing the trap as fast as the black cap can 
be adjusted to victims. Nothing would better im- 
press his folk with the saintly Father's idea of re- 
ligion. 

° * * 

Except for the year 1925 the Goodyear rubber 
dynasty in 1929 realized the largest “earnings” in 
its history while the General Cigar reports a mil- 
lion more “earnings” than the year before besides 
breaking a strike of girl workers in New Jersey. 
Will Mr. Hoover please transfer these items to his 
“prosperity” folder? 

. . . 

My experience in universities and educational 
work leads me to fear that the average man finds 
thought painful—-Thomas C. Desmond. 

* . >. 

If that body that is studying Chicago’s finances 
will also include an inspection of Chicago’s politics 
it will find the one as rotten as the other. 

. - * 


Princeton University has founded a statesmen’s 





school, probably on the theory that there is room 
for a few even under our civilization, 
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Public Service 
Law Failed to 


The complete breakdown of pub- 
lic utility regulation in New York 
State and the growing demand for 
public ownership of gas, electric, 
water and communication sys- 
tems never was more clearly illus- 
trated than in the dual reports is- 
sued by members of Governor 
Roosevelt’s Commission on Revi- 
sion of the Public Service Law. 

Both reports, one issued by Col- 
onel William J. Donovan, counsel 
for the commission, and the other 
by Frank P. Walsh and Professor 
James C. Bonbright, of Columbia 
University, scathingly attack the 
present administration of the law, 
although they cast no personal re- 
flections on members of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, who by 
their actions and decisions have 
proved themselves willing tools of 
the utilities. 

But, difficult as it is for him, 
Colonel Donovan foresees public 
ownership as the only possible so- 
lution of the problem unless the 
companies agree to be good boys 
and trim down their rates by an 
amicable conference with the 
state. The Walsh-Bonbright re- 
port, while it does not believ> the 
time is yet ripe for public owner- 
ship, indicates it as the only fair 
means of utility operation. 

It is Colonel Donovan’s opinion, 
however, that utility regulation is 
still an “experiment,” perhaps just 
such a “noble experiment” as that 
other great American failure. But 
Walsh and Bonbright are more 
concrete in their conclusions re- 
garding what should be done to 
remedy the present deplorable sit- 
uation. 

Incidentally, the publication of 
the reports show how well the 
utilities are served even on such 
an impartial commission as Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt professed to ap- 
point. The chairman of the com- 
mission, Senator John Knight, pub- 
lic defender of the power grabbers, 
published the Donovan report with 
the intention of slipping it over on 
the public as the mature conclu- 
sion of the entire commission. 

To dissipate any such _ idea, 
Walsh and Bonbright were forced 
to publish their minority report, a 
report which was to have been 
kept secret until presentation to 
the Legislature. And the minor- 
ity members made no secret of 
their opinion of Senator Knight’s 
“trickery.” 

Briefly, Donovan would appoint 
a public defender and authorize the 
revamped Public Service Commis- 
sion to negotiate with the utility 
companies in establishing a fair 
base for rates. Then, in an intro- 
spective and highly philosophically 
tone he concludes: 

“Bat a proper relationship (be- 
tween the utilities and the state) 
can only come from an established 
basis of mutual confidence. Lead- 
ers of the utilities must look upon 
themselves as economic servants 
of the public as the State officials 
are political servants of the public. 
If this is only a utopian idea, then 
in my judgment regulation is im- 
possible. 

“The alternative is not coercion 
because that can only bring resort 
to the courts with resultant re- 
sentment and bifterness. The on- 
ly feasible alternative is public 
ownership with whatever its at- 
tendant evils may be.” 

The Walsh-Bonbright reports 
give definite recommendations for 
the regulation of the utilities. The 
salient points are: 

1—Establishment of the prud- 
ent investment principle as the bas- 
is for rate making. 

2—Establishment of a uniform 
accounting system which would do 
away with the present obscure 
bookkeeping of the utilities and 
show where the money: came from 
and went. 

3—Appointment of a public de- 
fender. 

4—Provision 
countings. 

5—Control of construction _by 
the commission to eliminate padd- 
ed construction costs on which in- 
flated rates might be based. . 

6—Authorization for municipa- 
lities to build and operate electric 
plants without certificates of nec- 
essity or authorization from the 
legislature. 

7—Provisions for larger salaries 
for commissioners and employees 
of the commissions. 
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600 Chicagoans 
Honor Thomas 


At A Dinner 


Chicago.—The dinner to Nor- 
man Thomas organized by the 
Chicago League for Industrial De- 
mocracy was one of the most 
striking tributes paid a Socialist 
leader in many years of Chicago 
history. Over 600 from various 
| sections of the community attend- 





| ed. 
| Workers, the International Ladies 
jery Workers were heavily repre- 
|sented. There were scores of social 
both 


university circles, 
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By Jessie Lloyd 
i OW about a nice $4 job? 
Pe Or would you like this little 
$2.80 job in Brooklyn, paying $7 
a week?” 

The speaker is a private employ- 
ment agent, one of the Sixth ave- 
nue leeches who play their wits 
and ability to afford an office and 
telephone against the desperation 
of the unemployed, who exact 
from the jobless, in return for an 
address, 10% of their first month’s 
salary, 

“Four dollars may look big 
money to you now, but remember 
it pays you $10 a week,” he adds, 
with a grin that is meant to be 
encouraging. 

The girl stares as if hypnotized 
by the shine of his sleek hair and 
ostentatiously false diamond stick- 
pin. Then her thin hands open 
the worn purse and she fingers a 
few bills. $10 or $7? $4 or $2.80? 
She wants to be a waitress—well, 
anything you want in this coun- 
try, it costs money. You can’t ex- 
pect to get a swell $10 a week job 
hefting dishes 10 hours a day for 
nothing. Four dollars, then—But 
you have to wait seven days for 
pay. She gives up her ambition. 

“$2.80 is all I can afford now,” 
she says apologetically. ‘The on- 
ly trouble is,” she adds with a wan 
smile, ‘you can’t live on $7.” 

* 68 * . 

He hastens to turn on a new 
line of sales talk. 

“Why, $7 is just the beginning 
of what you'll get in this place. 
This ain’t no Coffee Pot, no coun- 
ter joo. You'll be waiting on table, 
girl. And it’s a corner, the bus- 
iest corner in Brooklyn. With a 
little friendliness and good cheer, 
you'll be making all of $13 a week. 
I’m telling you! It’s the same in 
all service jobs—the lower the 
wages, the better the job. Why, 
what do you think they pay the 
bell-hops in the Plaza The bell- 
hops have to pay the hotel $20 a 
week to be allowed to work 
there!” 

After she has paid her $2.80 and 
gone out with the address, he turns 
to the reporter, who was intro- 
duced by an acquaintance as want- 
ing to learn the business. 

“Yeah, you can make a good 
living in this businss, but you got 
to know how. I’m a good deal of 
a philosopher, myself, and as I 
figure it out its 100% bluff. You 
got to size people up and make 
‘em feel you know all about it.” 
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He puffs complacently. ‘Then you 
can’t be softhearted. These people 
will rob you if they get the chance. 

“For instance there was a wo- 
man just last week that said she 
had three sick kids, so I let her 
have the job on credit till pay day. 
After she got the job she said she 
wouldn’t pay for it. Can you beat 
it? Well, I hated to do it, with 
the kids and all, but I had to get 
the boss to fire her. It’s the prin- 
ciple of the thing. She came back 
to me this morning crying and 
begging to have me put her some- 
where. But I told her I wouldn’t 
handle her any more. You can’t 
be weak-minded in this business.” 

Just then a capacious motherly 
woman enters and asks for a fac- 
tory job. 

“How old are you.” 

“a 

‘How many children have you.” 
Sa" 

“I’m sorry, but we have no fac- 
tory jobs just now.” 

“What’s the matter,” I ask af- 
terwards. “I thought you had a 
lot of: factory jobs.” 

‘Didn't you see? 
heavy.” 

“Does that matter—in a fac- 
tory?” 

“Why sure. She might be a very 
comfortable woman, for the home, 
but she’d never move fast enough, 
in a factory. Factories are keyed 
right up nowadays. If I sent her, 
they would just send her back.” 

There is a stir in the men’s sec- 
tion of the job sharkery. “You 
sent me all the way out to Brook- 
lyn and when I got there, there 
wasn’t any job,” cries a lank old 
busboy. The glum line of waiting 
jobless stare, glummer than ever. 

“What’s the matter with you,” 
shouts the job shark. ‘Why didn’t 
you go right over there? The 
trouble with you is, you had to 
stop and get something to eat.” 

“T did go right over,” insists the 
man, indignant over his wasted 
morning. The shark is annoyed at 
having to disgorge the fee, so he 
continues to lecture and curse, but 
eventually he has to cough up. 

*. * 8 


She’s_ too 


The storm has blown over, and 
our hero is engaged in a really 
talented exhibition of how a night 
club cigarette girl can increase 
her sales to drunkards, for the 
benefit of a shy, pretty blonde. 


that’s how we keep our job clien- 
tele—send people who can do the 





trick. Now you can do it, girlie— 
all you need is confidence.” 

And he proceeds to set down an 
imaginary tray on an imaginary 
table, and, with a graceful gesture 
and fetching leer, presses an imag- 
inary cigarette into the mouth of 
an imaginary roue, saying coyly: 
“I know this will taste better than 
anything you ever tried before.” 

“I—I don’t know whether I 
could do it,” says the girl. 

“Now I tell you what—we’ll 
make you a little cloak-room girl. 
You'd be a lovely cloak-room girl 
but you haven’t got quite the sans- 
gene for a cigarette girl. Would 
you like that, dearie?” 

But there is more trouble in the 
men’s room, and our vamp-trainer 
is called out of Eden. This time 
the complaining voice is shri} with 
the weak intensity of hunger, out- 
raged and thwarted. 

“I want my money back. I paid 
you $8 for that job, last Monday, 
and here they laid me off already. 
Just a week of work, just $12 for 
my family, and here I got to go 
jobhunting again. I paid for a 
job, and I want my money back.” 

The shark tries to quiet him, for 
such outbursts are bad for bus- 
iness. But the man only shouts 
louder, and seeing this, the shark 
outshouts him, outargues him, out- 
curses him. With a final grand 
gesture, he leads the man to the 
wall, where a copy of the New 
York state law on employment 
agencies is conspicuously framed. 

“You see? If a man is dis- 
charged within a week, he is en- 
titled to his money back. After 
that the agent is not responsible, 
Is it our fault.if you don’t give 
satisfaction? Now get out, or I’ll 
call the police on you for making 
a public nuisance.” His great lazy 
slouch of an assistant, who has not 
much intelligence but is perhaps 
retained for just such occasions, 
eases the betrayed one out. What 
can he do? Law is law, and its 
ways are mysterious. All he 
knows is, $8 is gone forever. And 
where is he going to get a job 
next? 

Noticing that the law also con- 
tains a prohibition of the practice 
of splitting fees with employers, 
I ask him whether he ever does it. 

“Why, you have to with the big 





petition is so keen in this business, 


“We always coach our people—/that if you don’t they just go to| terests 


some other fellow who will—and 
one hotel means a lot of jobs.” 





T WAS a pretty safe bet when 
Labor took office in Britain 
that the other parties would 
choose the acute unemployment 
situation which exists at present 
as their safest line of attack up- 
on MacDonald’s Cabinet. Conser- 
vatives would forget, very conve- 
niently, their own bad record; how, 
with a tremendous majority be- 
hind them, with pledges given to 
the electors in return for their 
support, that this problem would 
be tackled in fine style and reme- 
died, the figures steadily mounted 
during the whole five years of their 
term. 

We have not been disappointed. 
The very papers which had made 
all sorts of excuses for Premier 
Baldwin's inability to cope with 
the situation have now joined in 
an attack upon MacDonald for 
failing to bring the millenium, de- 
spite his minority position in the 
House of Commons. Over that we 
need not complain, but there is 
certainly some reason for the La- 
bor Government to resent the 


ly broadcasted at the present time. 

Beside me as I write I have the 
party’s appeal to the electors on 
unemployment, and a statement of 
policy. Nowhere do I find, as 
claimed by the capitalist press, 
that we deceived the electors by 
stating we could solve the unem- 
ployment situation immediately. 
Indeed, it was pointed out, even 
with a majority over both the 
older parties, it would take some 
time to déal effectively with the 
situation. 

. | ® 

In the first place, our first steps 
would take the form of mitigating 
the sufferings of the unemployed 
while we set about finding more 
permanent solutions. Big relief 
works would be put in hand to car- 
ry us over for a year or two un- 
til more constructive schemes be- 
gan to mature. 

With reference to these prom- 
ises it is worth while to note that 
the previous government had dealt 
very harshly with the unemployed. 





Nearly a quarter of a million were 
struck off the “live register.” 


|This latter is the list of unem- 


ployed who are entitled to draw 


}unemployed pay each week so long 


as they remain workless. The ex- 


The Amalgamated Clothing | oyc¢ given for disbarring them 


|was the old stock argument of 
}Garment Workers and the Millin- | 


“not genuinely seeking work.’’ No 
proper test was applied or could 


| |be applied, but they got away 
ke ai and a great many from | with it. 
students | 


J. H. Thomas, the Lord Privy 


jand professors. The Chicago press | Seal, who is in charge of the de- 


played its usual shabby role and 
practically ignored the gathering. 
Thomas spoke on “Catching Up 
with Ourselves,” urging a realistic 
Socialist approach to the economic 


partment specially set up to find 
work, predicted some time ago 
that the Government's efforts to 
help these unfortunates by put- 
ting them back on the “live reg- 


and political problems of R day. ister” would result in i@accurate 


we 


The Labor Government And 





unemployment since Labor as- 
sumed office. His’ expectations 
have been realized. It was inev- 
itable that an addition of 100,000 
to 150,000 to the “live register” 
would result in a scream frem our 
opponents who would use this in- 
crease to proclaim Labor's failure. 

But this 100,000 or so were un- 
employed before Labor came to 
office. They were not registered 
because they have been refused un- 
employment pay. Now Labor’s 
more humane policy has restored 
them to benefit, they are being 
used as a stick to beat Labor's 





misrepresentations being so wide- | 


5 amen: 


|back. Because Labor has done 
|the generous thing, it is a fault. 
| If they had not done it, it would 
| still have been a fault, for then 
| the Liberal Party, with the wily 
| Lloyd George at its head, would 
|have stumped the country at- 
tempting to prove that Labor was 
| no better in its treatment of the 
j}unemployed than the reactionary 
| Conservative Party. 
| ~ * s 

| The effete House of Lords has 
}also thrown sand in the bearings, 


|a fact which will not be forgot- 
| ten when Labor next goes to the 
;country and asks for a complete 
|majority. As if these difficulties 
| were not enough to contend with, 
|the Party has been faced with a 
| revolt inside its own ranks. About 
twenty I. L. P. members have 
been prominent in the attack. 
What is their charge? The Gov- 
ernment, they say, is not doing 
enough for the unemployed. Un- 
employment pay should be in- 
creased. So much was promised 
in our programme. 

Well, this is true enough, but 
the situation ‘is not exactly so 
simple as they pretend it is. For 
one thing, the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund is limited by sta- 
tute from incurring a greater 
deficit than $200,000,000. When 
Labor came to office, it was dis- 
covered that we were within the 
$20,000,000 of that statutory lim- 
it. It therefore followed that the 
Government could not possibly 
restore all those people to benefit 


of benefit for over a million un- 

employed. Snowden pointed this 

out very forcibly. 
s . * 

Under the circumstances, the 
Labor Government thought it 
wiser to make a grant of $50,000,- 
}000 to reduce this deficit and thus 
|be in a position to help those who 


also the fact that although there 


Snowden finds on his return five 
years later that there is now a 
deficit of $375,000,000, which can 
only be met by careful husband- 
ing ‘of the nation’s resources. . This 





Unemployment in England 


By Jessie Stephen | SE about the increase of jhuge deficit is the result of the 
jlate government’s generosity to| 


the wealthy, whose taxation was 
lightened to the tune of $200,000,- 
000. 

It also raided the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund to the same 


|tune, not to mention $150,000,000 


taken from the Road Fund, a fund 
accruing from taxes on petrol, and 
to be used only for the building 
and repair of roads. Faced with 
these problems, the Labor Govern- 
ment is in a very tight corner, 
but given time, will resolve its 
difficulties and complement every 
pledge made last year. 

Already it has given the pen- 
sion to half a million widows who 
had been denied it before Labor’s 
amending legislation was - passed. 
|Seventy thousand old people will 
|also benefit who were left out pre- 
|viously. This has entailed an ad- 
ded expenditure of $60,000,000 for 
the first year, rising in time to 
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were receiving nothing. There is | 


was a substantial surplus on the} 
Budget when Labor left office, | 


$100,000,000, even if the pensions 
jare not increased, which of 


| course is bound to take place once 


our finances are restored to 
}sound basis. 
* > . 

On hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars has already been ear- 
marked for schemes of work to be 
put in hand as quickly as possible 
by the municipalities, of whose 
expenditure 75 per cent is guar- 
anteed by the Government. That, 
I think, is not so bad for a minor- 
ity government which has to 
meet from day to day the uncon- 
cealed spite of its political ene- 
mies, anxious to seize any and 
every opportunity to discredit it. 
Even so, none of us claim to be 
satisfied. Not even the Cabinet 
| Staete. Provision for the future 
| must be made, and so a National 
| Economic Council has been set up 
jand will shortly begin its work. 
The function of this body, as stat- 
}ed in our platform at the election, 
jis to assure that those far-reach- 
jing schemes which alone will en- 
jable us to cope successfully with 
unemployment problem will 
be administered as integral parts 





|of a coordinated policy of national 
who had been deprived of it, and | economic development. 

at the same time increase rates | 
|fairs of industry, and, as a re- 


That full publicity about the af- 


sult of this, better and more sci- 


}entific planning of production will 
|}be assured; ampler resources for 


economic research, in order to 


eliminate waste and improve the 
efficiency of production and mar- 


keting; a Parliament and a public 
Detter informed about the econ- 
omic affairs of the nation, and 
therefore better equipped for for- 
warding their development. 

What those schemes are I shall 
describe in a further article, since 
it seems to me there is a great 
deal of misunderstanding on this 
side of the Atlantic as to what 
British Labor is about, — — 
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employers—hotels and such. Com- | 


Power Lobby, 
Probers Find 


WASHINGTON. (F.P.). — Her- 

bert Hoover, power trust in 
triguer against the effective ust 
of the great government powel 
plant at Muscle Shoals, in secret 
parley with Owen D. Young of 
General Electric, five years ago, 
was dragged to the spotlight by 
the Senate lobby probe commit- 
tee, Feb. 19. The day’s haul of 
documents from the files of the 
anti-government-ownership lobby 
known as the Tennessee River Im- 
provement Association was s0 as- 
tonishing to the politicians at the 
committee table that some of them 
felt that a “Teapot Dome of 1930” 
had been uncovered. - 

Sen. Black of Alabama, hand-~ 
ling the examination of W. G. 
Waldo, handy-man for Col. J. W. 
Worthington, active head of this 
lobby, drew from Waldo’s files a 
series of letters and memoranda 
which showed that since 1925, 
Hoover has been in touch with the 
fight against the Norris bill, 
which would put the Muscle 
Shoals plant to work for the na- 
tion to produce low-priced electric 
power. And the president of 
Worthington’s association has 
been Claudius Huston, whom 
Hoover recently made chairman 
of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Huston’s connection with 
the power trust’s sabotage of gov- 
ernment interests at Muscle 
Shoals, disclosed in this corres- 
pondence, is expected to result in 
his being deposed from his party 
chairmanship. 

Incriminating Memoranda 

Hoover’s activities for the pow- 
er interests, while he was Secre- 
tary of Commerce and under oath 
to protect the interests of the 
United States “against all ene- 
mies foreign and domestic” were 
shown in a memorandum by 
Worthington, dated July 25, 1927, 
to Huston: 

“Perhaps I had better explain 
a little more in detail to you that 
I told Mr. John H. Bankhead that 
you and I in the fall of 1925 did 
our utmost to bring the power 
and chemical groups together and 
we made a dismal failure, and 1 
further explained to him that you 
along with Mr. Hoover attempted 
to do so later and that Mr. Hoover 
| even undertook to bring these in- 
together through Mr. 
| Owen D. Young and failed. 
| “With the advantage of Mr. 
Bell’s absence I hope to get John 
H, Bankhead to really find out 
from the Alabama Power Com- 
pany what they will, under pres- 
sure, finally agree to. In other 
words we will disclose through 
the Bankhead connection every 
possible phase of the case as far 
as the power companies will show 
their hands. More about this 
when I see you.—J. W. W.” 

Bankhead the Go-Between 

Bankhead, now a candidate for 
senator from Alabama, was thus 
the go-between for the Alabama 
Power Company group, at the 
head of which is Owen D. Young, 
in seeking a deal with the chemi- 
cal group—the American Cyana- 
mid Company—as to joining forc- 
es to prevent the passage by Con- 
gress of the Norris bill for gov- 
ernment operation of the power 
plant at Muscle Shoals. Hoover 
and Huston, behind the scenes, 
were trying to bring the rival pri- 
vate bidders for the Shoals plant 
to drop their rivalry and defeat 
the public operation of this huge 
government investment. They 
were working to prevent low- 
priced-electricity being markeged 
by the nation. 

In another confidential memor: 
andum to Huston, dated April 17, 
1929—-six weeks after Hoover be- 
came President — Worthington 
| wrote that Hoover had delivered 
|an address at Seattle on power 
| development which was marked 
|by “wisdom” and should be cir- 
;culated with all letters from 
| Worthington’s office. 
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Jessie Stephen 
| Speaks Sunday 
| At Rand School 


| 


| “The flapper vote made the Five- 
Power Naval Conference possible. 
But for that vote of the women 
i= Great Britain, a Tory govern- 
;ment would still be in power,” de- 
clared Jessie Stephen, scheduled to 
speak on “Woman's Part in Social 
| Progress” at a mass meeting call- 
; ed by the Woman’s Section of the 
| Socialist Party to be held this Sun- 
|day afternoon, March 2nd, in the 
| Rand School Auditorium. 

| “There are 30,000 women en- 
| Tolled in the Woman’s Section of 
the British Labor party, organized 
| in 1,500 locals,” said Miss Stephen, 
“They issue a paper of their own 
| ‘The Labor Movement.’ The La- 
| bor Party frankly admits that 
| Without the activity of this well 
| organized body of women and the 
consequent large woman vote for 
|labor there would not be a labor 
| government today. 

| “There are now thirteen women 
j|members of Parliament, nine of 
them labor. Amercian women are 
} much more backward politically 
| than British women which is an 
important factor in the situation 
here, for in my judgment it will 
have to be the women who will 
bring the idealism of socialism in- 
to American Politica,” ’ 
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